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When you return to the barracks after an hour of drilli 


ng and 


hiking over the dusty parade ground—Oh, what a glarious feel- 


ing it is to meet “Guest Ivory.” The dust and grime, th 
of the Dirty 


and refreshed from such perfect cleanliness. 


“Guest Ivory,” 99 100% pure, is the 
Corps. There’s nothing phoney about it. It comes to y« 
skin cleanser, removing dirt without injuring the skin 
at half the cost of other soaps which claim, but 
do more than “GUEST IVORY.” It fits the 
sold at all Post Exchanges. 
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Allotments to Your Credit 


The first of every month brings to us an enormous sheaf of allotments for Army and Navy 
men, located in all parts of the world, which we credit to their accounts and then send to them 


a notice of the amount received. 


Is your name 


among them? 


If not, write for booklet, “Banking by Mail.” 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—F Street at Ninth 


West End Branch—Seventeenth Street at G 


RESOURCES SEVENTEEN MILLIONS 


Washington, D. C. 
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Sole distributors of Griffith 
Shu-Beam. All colors. Price 
$19.80 per gross. 


1-2 gross free with 5 gross. 
1 1-2 gross free with 10 gross. 
5 gross free with 25 gross. 
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BETTER EQUIPMENTS FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED 
MEN BEAR THE SHIELD TRADE-MARK OF 


N. S. MEYER, Inc. 


Manufacturers Importers 


43 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AT YOUR POST EXCHANGE OR DEALER 
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Theyll pass 
nspection 


A guaranteed den- 
tal cream, contain- 
ing iodine, that 
cleans the teeth 
thoroughly, and is 
absolutely smooth 
and free from grit. 
Checks pyorrhea, 
and improves con- 
dition of the 
mouth. Pleasant 
awe: Get the 

INE habit. 


Ask for it at your 
Post Exc e. 













“Fit for Fighters” 





The lodine Products Co, 
° Laurel, Mi 





Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 





For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 





961-909 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. rightn Street, s. &. Washington, D. C 
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The HERZOG— 
BUDGET BUYING 

P-L-A-N 
Allows you to buy the 
Styleplus and Herzog 
Clothes and Furnishings 
on a_ special 10-weekly 
plan. TEN WEEKS TO 
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bal met Birthstone or Signet 
Descriptive 40 $8.00 Down 
— $ $3.50 Month 
Made from Genuine Shell Cordovan. Price List ORDER BY MAIL 





Smooth “glass” finish. Solid brass 
buckle. No finer military belt the 
world over. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. When 
ordering, state exact waist meas- 
urement over blouse. 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 











$3.75 
I. ert « 
SEND $1 WITH ORDER, BALANCE C.O.D. Castelber Ss 
HABANIX ; 
LEATHER PRODUCTS CO., H. H. BARR, President 
Toledo, Ohio 208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 
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FIRST SERGEANT JAMES CONWAY stat 

Behold ..... as if out of an ancient romance of Knight Errantry, 1878 


steps this fantastic figure of James Conway of the light step and humor- Mon 
ous eye. ene 


A soldier whose daring deeds have no equal, the hero of a hundred what 
battles, a man whom the blade of fear has never touched. io 


James Conway has been on nearly every land of the globe and has clain 
been decorated for bravery by the United States and European govern- Ce 
ments.—M. 8S. Maj 
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Whence Came the Marine’s Hymn? 


Some interesting theories as to its Source 


Who wrote the words and music. for 
the well-known and justly famous Ma- 
rines’ Hymn? 

The answer to this question has puz- 
zled a lot of folks, and it seems likely 
that it will never be settled, even though 
the searchers look from the Halls of 
Montezuma to the Shores of Tripoli, not 
to mention Spain, France, and other 
countries, where the elusive lost chord 
was sung many years ago. 

Every melody must have its origin 
somewhere, and according to good 
authority the “air” of the hymn origi- 
nated in an old-time opera named 
“Genevieve de Brabant.” 

The words, however, are an entirely 
different proposition, and, according to 
most people, the verses happened one at 
a time. Like Topsy, in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the verses of the Marines’ Hymn 
just grew. 

Ten years ago a serious attempt to 
trace the song to its source was made. 
This is revealed in certain correspond- 
ence, written in January, 1916, between 
the late Colonel A. S. McLemore and 
Walter F. Smith, second leader of the 
Marine Band at Washington. Colonel 
McLemore, in writing to Mr. Smith, 
stated: 

_“Major Richard Wallach of the Ma- 
rine Corps, retired, informs me that in 
1878, when he was in Paris, the air to 
which the Marines’ Hymn (The Halls of 
Montezuma) is now sung was a very 
popular air; that two men, whose repu- 
tation in that day was approximately 
what was the later reputation of Mont- 
gomery and Stone, sang a song to that 
tune. The opera ran for hundreds of 
nights, and was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed.” 

Colonel McLemore secured the name of 
the opera and a part of the chorus from 
Major Wallach, forwarded the data to 
Mr. Smith, and received this reply: 

“Major Wallach is to be congratulated 
upon a wonderfully accurate musical 
memory, for the air of the Marine Hymn 
is certainly to be found in the opera 
‘Genevieve de Brabant,’ No. 14, page 
188 of the Paris edition of the work, now 
in the Congressional Library. The mel- 
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ody is not in the exact form of the Ma- 
rine Hymn, but is undoubtedly the air 
from which it was taken. 

“IT am informed, however, by one of 
the members of the band, who has a 
Spanish wife, that the air was one fa- 
miliar to her childhood and it may, there- 
fore, be a Spanish folk song.” 

A part of the score of the French 
opera with the changes in melody was 
forwarded to Colonel McLemore. 

A Marine of Civil War days said the 
Marines’ Hymn was popular at that time. 
Perhaps some version of the song was 
in vogue even at that early date. It is 
likely, too, that several verses have come 
and gone with the passing of the years. 

In modern times the Marines’ Hymn 
has been substantially what it is today, 
a three-verse ballad starting with Mexico 
and winding up in Heaven, where it is 
presumed all good Marines will go when 
they die. 

A few years ago there was an addi- 
tional verse, following the first stanza. 
It was: 


From the Pest Hole of Cavite 
To the Ditch at Panama, 
You will find them very needy 
Of Marines—that’s what we are; 
We’re the watchdogs of a pile of coal 
Or we dig a magazine, 
Though he lends a hand at every job 
Who would not be a Marine? 


This verse has been dropped for ob- 
vious reasons. Cavite is no longer a 
“pest hole,” whatever it may have been 
years ago. The Ditch at Panama has 


been completed for years, and, apart: 


from Coco Solo, there are few Marines in 
that vicinity. The piles of coal used by 
the Navy have been largely superseded 
in recent years by oil tanks, and the 
verse doesn’t seem to fit present circum- 
stances. 

The unknown author of the words of 
the first verse, who no doubt had a 


poet’s license, shifted the chronology 
somewhat when he wrote: “From the 
Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of 
Tripoli.” The Marines were wandering 
around the Halls of the Montezumas in 
1847, while their journey to Tripoli hap- 
pened some forty-odd years prior to that 
time. 

The following story taken from the 
Stars and Stripes of August 16, 1918, 
tells of the Horse Marines from Monte- 
zuma. It may be the fabric of some 
writer’s imagination, but it is worth re-. 
peating: 

A wounded officer from among the gal- 
lant French lancers had just been car- 
ried into a Yankee field hospital to have 
his dressing changed. He was full of 
compliments and curiosity about the 
dashing contingent that had fought at 
his regiment’s left. 

“A lot of them are mounted troops by 
this time,” he explained, “for when our 
men would be shot from their horses, 
these youngsters would give one running 
jump and gallop ahead as cavalry. I be- 
lieve they are your soldiers from Monte- 
zuma. At least, when they advanced 
this morning they were all singing ‘From 
the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores 
of Tripoli.’ ” 

Maybe this incident is merely a part 
of the entertaining fiction of the war. 
Such stories are waning in popularity. 
But the Marines’ Hymn will remain 
popular as long as our Corps is in ex- 
istence. The Leatherneck is constantly 
receiving requests for copies, and sup- 
plies them to its correspondents when 
they are available. 

It’s a good old hymn! Wherever it 
originated, or whatever may be its merits 
or demerits in composition, it still strikes 
a responsive chord in the hearts of Ma- 
rines, past or present. Perhaps the 
opening stanza is not strictly in accord- 
ance with chronology, but most Ma- 
rines firmly believe that the part of the 
hymn that tells about the streets of 
Heaven being guarded by United States 
Marines is strictly in accordance with 
the facts. 
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With The Aid of a Few Marines 


Commander Byrd Will Explore The Arctic 


The Byrd Arctic Expedition left New 
York during the first week in April for 
Spitzbergen to explore the polar regions, 
and if possible to reach the North Pole 
by airplane. Their ship will carry them 
to Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, where the air- 
plane will be assembled and flights made 
to northern Greenland, where a base will 
be established for the plane’s flights to- 
wards the Pole. 

It is hoped that not only will they suc- 
ceed in reaching the top of the world, 
but that land will be found as well. All 
of the flights will be made over unex- 
plored territory, and a glance at a map 
will convince the most skeptical that the 
existence of land there is highly probable. 
Tidal experts say that the erratic action 
of northern tides may be accounted for 
in no other way than by the existence of 
land, as yet unknown, within the Arctic 
Circle. Some go so far as to outline the 
probable size and location of this land. 
The expedition will also attempt to get 
valuable Meteorological, Hydrographical, 
and Navigational data. 

The expedition consists of a complete 
crew for the ship, most of whom are 
volunteers from the Naval Reserve, and 
of the flying personnel and mechanics, a 
doctor, a meteorologist, and a fuel and 
lubrication engineer. 

The Marine Corps having followed our 
Flag into every other conceivable part of 
the world, now goes into the Arctic with 
Commander Byrd. It is represented by 
Charles L. Kessler, who went as a coal 
passer, and who was the first Marine to 
volunteer and be accepted; A. A. Touch- 
ette, who went as a seaman with the ad- 
ditional duties of supercargo; and R. 
H. McKay, who went as a mess boy. (It 
is interesting to note that on the Mc- 
Millan-Navy Expedition last year, the 
only mess boy carried was a young mil- 
lionaire.) John Szenpetery is carried as 
a seaman; he has the additional duties 
of signalman. Lloyd Grenlie, who is 
Chief Radio Operator, and George James, 
assistant radio man, were also Marines. 
These last two named have recently com- 
pleted a course in Short Wave Radio at 
the Naval Experimental Laboratory, and 
in consequence are up to date in their 
knowledge. As a criterion of their abil- 
ities, it may be noted that they con- 
structed the radio sets that are carried. 
The personnel also includes Floyd Ben- 
nett, a naval pilot and mechanic who 
flew 3,000 miles with Commander Byrd 
in the Arctic last year. He is a very 
able and experienced pilot and mechanic. 
G. O. Noville was taken as fuel and lu- 
brication engineer. He is an expert from 
the Vacuum Oil Company. The Weather 
Bureau has sent William Hains as 
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meteorologist. This is a most important 
post as the plans for flights will be based 
on weather conditions as reported and 
predicted. Doctor O’Brian of John Hop- 
kins University went as medical officer, 
thereby assuring all of the best physical 
eare. The writer is in the party as an 
aide to the Commander, and as a reserve 
airplane pilot. 


Spitzbergen, the point at which their 
ship will remain, is a small archipelago 
and is most aptly described as a group 
of mountains that have come up out of 
the sea. In summer the eastern and 
southern parts come from under their 
blanket of snow. The land is then seen 
to be very rocky and incapable of culti- 
vation even if the temperature permitted. 
The land is so flinty that a pair of shoes 
would last only a few days if one did 
much hiking. It is, however, a beautiful 
place. The slopes covered with ice and 
snow coming down into the sea presents 
a gorgeous picture. It is so attractive 
that in the past there have been attempts 
made to establish summer resorts there. 


The expedition is most thoroughly 
equipped. The Shipping Board’s S. S. 
Chantier, a 3,500-ton lake type vessel, was 
leased and put in splendid shape for the 
voyage. There was even added an extra 
plate on the bow in case it was found 
necessary to buck through the ice. The 
airplane to be used is a large three-mo- 
tored Fokker monoplane. Each motor 
develops two hundred horsepower and 
any two of them will fly the plane. Of 
course this materially reduces the possi- 
bilities of a forced landing and in con- 
sequence insures the success of the 
flights. This plane is capable of a flight 
of from 1,600 to 2,000 miles. As the 
longest “hop” scheduled is only eight 
hundred miles, it would again seem as if 
it was bound to succeed. The radio equip- 
ment carried is the very latest and most 
up to date type made. The short wave 
sets carried on both ship and plane is a 
new development that gives great dis- 
tance even in daylight, and has the ad- 
ded advantage of smaller power require- 
ments. It is expected that there will be 
no difficulty in getting messages from the 
plane to the ship at any time and that 
the ship will generally be in direct com- 
munication with the United States. This 
has never been achieved from the Arctic. 
Weather reports, etc., probably will be 
exchanged with the Detroit Arctic Ex- 
pedition, under Captain Wilkins, at Point 
Barrow, Alaska. All of the above re- 
sults are expected in spite of the con- 
stant daylight, which at least hinders 
radio transmission. In case of a forced 


landing on the polar ice and their plane 








being incapacitated, the aviators will 
make for land where may be found polar 
bear, musk ox, fox, arctic hare, seal, and 
walrus, as well as duck and smaller birds. 
They will then depend on game for part 
of their rations. There will be carried in 
the plane two rifles and two shotguns. 
One of each of these pairs will be auto- 
loading and the other a hand or positive 
operating type. This in case the extreme 
cold is found to hinder the functioning of 
the automatics. After careful considera- 
tion it was decided to use a Remington 
model 30 rifle shooting U. S. Govern- 
ment ammunition. A special 220 grain 
express cartridge will be used with it. 
This should prove effective against any 
large game met. The autoloading rifle 
is a model 8 Remington in .35 caliber and 
uses an express mushroom cartridge. 
While its cartridge is not so powerful as 
the cal .30 U.S. Government cartridge, it 
has given good account of itself on such 
game as bear, elk, moose, etc., and should 
be satisfactory. The shotguns are for 
use against duck and smaller birds, but 
may be used if necessary on smaller ani- 
mals. The plane will also carry one hun- 
dred pounds of food per man and camp- 
ing equipment for the entire party. 
Should they have to land and be forced 
to walk back, two sleds, carried for the 
purpose, will serve to transport the equip- 
ment. 


In the event of a forced landing as 
has been noted, it is probable that on ac- 
count of the roughness of the polar ice 
pack, the plane will be injured beyond 
repair and the aviators forced to walk 
back. In this case they will probably try 
to reach Greenland, as there will be an 
expedition at Etah, near Cape Sabine, 
and aid would be gotten easier from there 
than from the ship at Spitzbergen. Mr. 
George P. Putnam, the publisher, is the 
head of the above mentioned party, and 
has offered his full cooperation in case 
of trouble. Through radio it will be pos- 
sible to keep in constant touch with his 
expedition as well as others, thus assur- 
ing a high degree of efficiency in co- 
operation. 


It is expected that on account of the 
thorough preparations that have been 
made, the expedition will finish its mis- 
sion and be back in the United States by 
the middle of June this year. The gen- 
eral opinion of those familiar with the 
Arctic is that Commander Byrd with his 
skill as a navigator, his arctic experi- 
ence of last year, his excellent and ade- 
quate mechanical equipment, and the su- 
perior Naval Reserve men with him will 
—with the aid of a few enetiia cance 
all of his objectives. 
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Marines As Diplomatic Couriers 
The Third Of A Series Of War Time Adventures 


Due to war conditions in Europe, and 
to the absolute necessity for ensuring the 
safe transmission of correspondence to 
representatives abroad, the Department 
of State, in 1917, decided to organize a 
courier service, and paid the Marine 
Corps the high compliment of selecting 
that organization upon which to call for 
the necessary personnel. 

When one considers the nature of this 
duty, involving as it did the safekeeping 
and proper delivery of dispatches of the 
most confidential character, of Govern- 
ment codes, and, in short, of material 
which in all ordinary times is of great 
importance, and which in war times, es- 
pecially when one’s own country is a 
belligerent, is often of 
vital moment, it will b === 
evident that the selection Fu : 
of marines for this duty —t 
was indeed a tribute to 
the Corps’ record for 
fidelity and efficiency. 


After our entry into 
the war, diplomatic cor- 
respondence would nat- 
urally be consigned prin- 
cipally to our representa- 
tives in the allied and 
neutral countries. It was 
necessary, in order to 
reach the capitals of 
these countries, to avoid 
enemy territory, and to 
utilize the means of com- 
munication in neutral 
territory wherever pos- § 
sible. As the use of uni- § 
form clothing would not 
be practicable in such 
travel, the men selected 
for the duty were out- 
fitted with civilian cloth- 
ing. 

Any one can, with a 
little thought and imagi- 
nation, realize what the 
courier had to contend 
with in a general way. It was necessary 
to have his dispatches with him and in 
his sight at all times. This would mean 
that in trains he would have to have 
them in his compartment. In the British 
Isles the officials always reserved com- 
partments for the allied couriers. In 
other countries the precaution meant 
that the courier had to purchase tickets 
for an entire compartment. 

Where sea travel was involved, the 
Naval Intelligence Division of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty furnished information as 
to the time and place of sailing from the 
British Isles, and reservations were made 
through the Ministry of Shipping. The 
necessity for treating sailing dates as 
strictly confidential is obvious. 

Early experience had proved that con- 
fidential dispatches should not be en- 
trusted to the ordinary mail bags, be- 
cause in case of an accident at sea these 
bags might and did often float on the 
sea, thus risking their capture by the 
enemy. Therefore, a special perforated 
and lead-weighted bag, known as the 
“sinkable,” was devised for the recep- 
tion of the more important mails. On 
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board Admiralty ships making the North 
Sea crossing there was usually a 
“strong-room,” and several enlisted naval 
men known as “Dumpers.” These men 
had charge of the strong-room. The dis- 
patches of the British couriers (King’s 
Messengers) and the allied couriers 
were placed in this room. In case of a 
submarine attack or any disaster which 
might render it imperative to destroy 
the dispatches to avoid their falling into 
enemy hands, the dumpers lent assist- 
ance to the couriers in disposiing of the 
dispatches, or in saving them if it should 
prove practicable. 

It should be remembered that enemy 
agents were also making use of neu- 


In the British Isles and in the Scandi- 
navian countries, the American officials 
at our Embassy and Legations were able 
to smooth the travel arrangements for 
the couriers, making their reservations 
and obtaining any needful information. 
But in Russia, when our courier service 
started through that country, our officials 
could lend but little assistance beyond 
making the courier’s first reservation 
out of Petrograd, and sending an inter- 
preter with him from the Embassy to 
see him started off on the right train. 
No one could tell then how far the train 
might go, or when, if ever, it would 
reach its destination. No interpreters 
being available, one can imagine that the 
language difficulty was 











“Embassy Ship” leaves for Archangel 


tral territory, and that considerable Ger- 
man propaganda emanated from some 
of these countries. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary care required by 
traveling exigencies, a courier had to be 
especially watchful of persons who might 
be seen too narrowly inspecting his bags. 

To these ordinary and to-be-expected 
contingencies of travel through the va- 
rious countries there was to be added 
another precaution in Russia. To the 
trials of the war had been added the 
revolutionary movement, and food sup- 
plies were more or less limited in the 
larger northern cities. The railroads 
were crowded with refugees seeking 
places where food might be obtained, and 
pilfering was common. Anything which 
might contain food was subject to more 
than passing interest from these refu- 
gees, and the. courier’s bags were of 
course not exempt. Even though the 
disorganized condition of the country 
would suggest that enemy. agents would 
be able to act with more freedom, the 
big anxiety for the couriers was really 
to guard against having their bags 
rifled in the search for food. 


ae 





another of the courier’s 
troubles. Any one with- 
out knowledge of the 
Russian language who 
has tried to read even 
the characters of the al- 
phabet must have been 


ay impressed with their 
| upside-down, inside-out 
appearance. As a mat- 


ter of fact, it was often 
puzzling to a courier to 
locate himself while 
studying the names of 
the various railroad sta- 
tions. 


Upon our reporting at 
the American Embassy 
in London three of our 
men were detailed to 
The Hague run, five to 
the Petrograd-Jassy run, 
and one man was trans- 
ferred to Paris for the 
Paris-Rome run. 


The run from London 
to The Hague was a 
short one, but it was not 
without interest, for the 
sea trip to the Hook of 
Holland was subject to 
every sort of enemy sea menace, above, 
on the surface, and below the waters. It 
may be said in passing that all sorts of 
sea travel in the waters surrounding the 
British Isles was accompanied by the 
most comfortable (?) weather condi- 
tions, for which these waters are so well 
known. 

The usual route by which Petrograd 
was reached was via Aberdeen, Bergen, 
Christiania, Stockholm, Haparanda 
(Sweden), Torneo (Finland), with per- 
haps a side trip to Copenhagen with 
dispatches for that place. From Petro- 
grad, the trip to Jassy, Roumania, was 
made by train, via Kiev, where a stop- 
over was always to be expected. 

After the capitulation of Roumania no 
further trips were made to Jassy; and, 
after the evacuation of Petrograd by the 
foreign representatives, couriers made 
trips to Vologda, Murmansk, and Arch- 
angel, where our Embassy was succes- 
sively located. Murmansk was reached 
by sea, there being open water at that 
far northern port all the year round. 
Archangel could be reached by water 
about five or six months in the year, and 
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at other times it was necessary to reach 
it over the ice. 

The whole Russian transportation sys- 
tem was in very bad condition, and the 
best the couriers could obtain the nature 
of a private compartment was the fa- 
mous Russian “Tiplushka” or box car. 
His life was never exactly dull in these 
box cars. The rigors of the Russian cli- 
mate compelled him to wield the trusty 
axe at all hours to keep the home fires 
burning. His ingenuity was taxed at all 
times on the food question, and of course 
he had to scrub and wash clothes when- 
ever possible. And all this time his 
precious dispatches required attention. 
To transport his mail over the snow and 
ice he made use of any transportation 
procurable—mostly sledges drawn by 
ponies or reindeer. Frequently he made 
the entire journey on foot to spare the 
animals as much as possible. 

In order to speed up the service to the 
Scandinavian capitals, after the collapse 
of Russia and Roumania, one courier was 
stationed for a while at Stockholm, and 
one at Copenhagen. These men made 
trips from their respective capitals to 
Bergen, Norway, to meet the two cour- 
iers who alternated in making the North 
Sea trip. The British ships carrying 
dispatches usually stopped but 24 hours 
in Bergen, a neutral port. The couriers 
from Stockholm and Copenhagen brought 
their outgoing dispatches to Bergen, and 
received the incoming dispatches from 
the courier on the ship. This arrange- 
ment accelerated the transmission of 
the mails, and necessitated, of course, 
the practically constant living in trains 
for the Seandinavian men, and the con- 
stant crossing of the North Sea by the 
London couriers. The usual North Sea 
trip during this time varied from 27 
hours to five days, depending upon 
weather conditions, and on naval instruc- 
tions from the British base in the Shet- 
land Islands. 

The duty was practically at all times 
of an independent nature, and no dis- 
satisfaction was at any time expressed 
as to the manner in which it was per- 
formed. No bags were ever lost, 
strayed, or stolen, except in one or two 
instances when the personal bags of the 
couriers disappeared. It is of course 
to be supposed that the manner in which 
the couriers performed their duties was 
observed, especially by the British King’s 
Messengers who frequently traveled the 
same routes. Possibly the best indica- 
tion as to what others thought of our 
courier service may be gleaned from 
the fact that on various occasions our 
couriers handled not only their own dis- 
patches, but, at the request of British 
officials, carried also the British dis- 
patches. 





A TRIP TO JASSY FROM PETRO- 
GRAD 


Courier Sands and I arrived in Petro- 
grad about 1:00 a. m. on December 27, 
1917. We had had a little difficulty at 
Torneo, Finland, where we were turned 
back to Haparanda, Sweden, because our 
passports were not visaed for Russia. 
After a couple of days we were allowed 
to proceed, and were met at Byelostrov, 
the Russian frontier, by a couple of men 
from our Embassy in Petrograd, who 
smoothed our passport control examina- 
tion at that place. 
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Sands was to take dispatches on to 
Moscow, while I was to proceed to Jassy. 
I was told in Petrograd that they could 
get no reliable news of the railway serv- 
ice to Jassy, but it was decided to allow 
me to make the trip. One of the secre- 
taries obligingly gave me a Baedeker on 
Russia (vintage about 1910), which he 
said was about the best he could do 
for me. 

On New Year’s Day, 1918, I left the 
Embassy with an interpreter who was 
to see me aboard my train. We arrived 
at the station about 7:00 p. m. to find 
it swarming with thousands of Russians 
fleeing from Petrograd. The country 
was full of rumors, and the main ques- 
tion being one of food, that particular 
story about the southern part of the 
country being better supplied with food- 
stuffs evidently was the most popular 
with the people at that time. They were 
clambering aboard the ‘train for the 
south, installing themselves inside, on top 
outside, between the cars, and under- 
neath. The hardihood of the Russians 
impressed me greatly at that time for 
the weather was about the last thing in 
the cold variety, and how the people on 
the outside could expect to travel at all 
was a thought that slipped through my 
mind during the hectic hour of shoving 
and pushing that ensued. Every car of 
the train was crowded, but I had to 
make it for it was not known when 
there would be another; nor could I hope 
that the chances of getting aboard an- 
other would be any better than at pres- 
ent. We found a car with one unbroken 
window, broke it, heaved my two mail 
bags and my own small bag in, and then 
climbed aboard, with shouting Russians 
inside trying to push me out? and others 
outside trying to pull me back by my 
coat-tails. But when a courier gets sepa- 
rated from his bags for a minute or 
two he simply has to get them in sight 
again, so I finally scrambled in, did a 
little gentle cussing myself in reply to 
all the crazy shouting of my fellow pas- 
sengers, waved a farewell to the inter- 
preter who was anxiously yelling to in- 
quire how I was, and settled down for 
the trip by standing on my bags, and 
resting more or less comfortably against 
the surrounding passengers. We were 
wedged in so tightly that there was no 
chance of falling. The train did not start 
for a couple of hours, and the constant 
shouting of the passengers inside, and 
of the would-be passengers outside, 
would have been awesome if it wasn’t a 
bit nerve racking. Finally, with renewed 
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shouts from all hands we started. It was 
a typical Russian railway trip; short 
hauls, long stops for no apparent rea- 
son, constant clatter, no sanitary ar- 
rangements (winter is a blessing in Rus- 
sia after all). Details would be boring. 
I stood wedged in the crush for 36 hours 
before I found a seat. During that time 
I smoked and thought of many things. 
No one to talk to, for we could not un- 
derstand one another. Nothing to eat, 
for although I had a trusty can of beans, 
some bread, and a can of pears in my 
grip, as well as an old chai (tea) pot, I 
could not get at them; and, anyway any 
appetite I would ordinarily have had was 
lost in the sweet smell of the sheepskins 
worn by the passengers, and because of 
the aforesaid lack of sanitary arrange- 
ments. I certainly was thankful that 
every window in that car was broken. 

Among the fortunate people who had 
found seats, was a rather nice family 
who made room for me to sit with them. 
They offered me chai and cigarettes, and 
in return I broke out some Bull Durham, 
and also introduced to that particular 
family, to judge from the exclamations 
of the youngsters and the expressions 
of the elders, the triumph of Yankee 
ingenuity in packing the succulent Cali- 
fornia pear. 

At every station along the line some 
of the passengers dropped off, but as 
many others piled on, so that when we 
reached Kiev, after about three days 
travel, we were fully as crowded as when 
we left Petrograd. 

At Kiev I found an izvostchik (driver) 
outside the station, and had the usual 
trouble making him understand where 
I wanted to go. He did not respond to 
my “Amerikanski Consultvo,” which 
was my best Russian for American Con- 
sulate, so I tried “Ongleeski Consultvo,” 
whereupon I thought I detected a gleam 
of intelligence from him. I then con- 
sulted the Baedeker, turning to the 
chapter on Kiev, and found a list of the 
Consulates and their addresses there, 
with the names of the principal consular 
officers. I gave the driver the number 
of the street “Pushkinskaya” as shown 
in the Baedeker, and thought it rather 
interesting when I found that the Brit- 
ish Consulate was not only situated at 
the old address given in the Baedeker, 
but that the officer in charge there was 
the same one whose name was given 
therein. I had an envelope for him 
which the British officials in Petrograd 
had sent over to our Embassy for de- 
livery when it became known that an 
American courier was to leave for Kiev 
and Jassy. That letter was introduc- 
tion enough. The British Vice Consul 
informed me that there was an American 
Consul in town at the Hotel Continental. 
He told me that the train service to 
Jassy was a catch-as-catch-can proposi- 
tion, but that he would keep in touch 
with me and would give me the first in- 
formation he had of any train leaving. 
As he was a fluent Russian scholar and 
well acquainted in Kiev he was in a po- 
sition to give me more and better infor- 
mation than any one else. He then sent 
me in his own drosky to the Continental, 
where I found the American Consul hold- 
ing forth in a single room. 

Kiev was then a splendid city of about 
400,000 population. Fine streets, build- 
ings, churches, synagogues, opera, hotels 
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and restaurants. A seething mass of 
people constantly on the streets—all 
sorts of rumors flying about—plenty of 
forced gaiety—some misery—food more 
plentiful and of better variety than in 
Petrograd. These were my impressions. 
Accommodations were not to be had; so 
Mr. Jenkins, the American Consul, in- 
vited me to share his room where I 
bunked on the floor. 

I laid over in Kiev for five days, await- 
ing word of the next train south. On the 
fourth day the British Vice Consul 
phoned that there would be a train early 
the next morning, and advised me to be 
at the station not later than 5 a. m. 
That evening I had the extremely good 
fortune of meeting, by chance, Courier 
Baisden, who was returning from Jassy, 
and who had just arrived in Kiev on his 
way to Petrograd. This chance meeting 
with Baisden was quite a treat, and I 
believe we did rustle up a couple of bot- 
tles of piva (beer) to celebrate the occa- 
sion. 


The following morning at 4 a. m., I 
was outside the hotel with my bags. It 
was dark, snowing, and cold, but I had 
had the foresight to arrange for a drosky 
to be there. The usual stunt of making 
the driver understand was gone through. 
In this instance a more or less weird imi- 
tation of a locomotive puffing out of a 
station sufficed. 


There were thousands of refugees in 
the Kiev station that morning, lying all 
over the place. You could not walk 
without stepping on them, but they took 
no notice of a little thing like that. I 
had no interpreter, and it was a sweet 
job trying to find out where the Jassy 
train was being made up. I must have 
wasted an hour or so, when I met a 
French soldier, or a Russian in French 
uniform. Baisden, who had come to see 
me off, and I tried a fine line of French 
on that chap, and finally we got a line as 
to where the train was being made up. 
At that time trains were made up in the 
yards, and usually dashed by the sta- 
tion to escape the thousands who would 
climb aboard, waiving such formalities, 
etc. We found a car with a snappy 
looking soldier on guard. To his jabber 
I could only reply “Amerikanske,” and, 
before he had puzzled out what that 
might mean, Baisden and I were aboard. 


About 10:00 or 11:00 a. m. the train 
pulled out. It was comfortably filled, 
being what was known as a staff-car, no 
one being allowed aboard without a pass. 
In this instance, mine was the magic 
word “Amerikanske.” The compartments 
in this car had not been destroyed, and 
my fellow passengers were a cleanly 
looking lot. The car was not too warm, 
and as we traveled toward the Rouman- 
ian frontier, the food became a bit 
scarcer. The trip was without incident 
worth mentioning. At Ungheni, the bor- 
der, there was a long delay while docu- 
ments were scrutinized. My American 
passport was so much an object of curi- 
osity to the soldier who examined it that 
he read it upside down and returned it 
to me with a snappy salute. 

Jassy is but a short distance from Un- 
gheni, which is really on the old Bess- 
arabian frontier, and within an hour or 
so of leaving the latter place I found 
myself at my journey’s end. There were 
no porters, so I requisitioned a hungry 
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looking soldier to help with my bags; 
and, after a long powwow, during which 
I discovered that Roumanian was an- 
other interesting language, I succeeded 
in making him understand that I wanted 
to go to the American Legation. 


It was a relief, after we found the 
building where our Legation was quar- 
tered and I had shoved a healthy tip to 
the soldier with the bags, to find that 
the servant who opened the door—one 
Marco—had lived in America, and that I 
could talk again without mental and phy- 
sical gymnastics. After I had met the 
Minister and we had talked a bit about 
my trip, he ordered a hot meal and a hot 
bath for me. He laughed when I sug- 
gested that I would look for a hotel, say- 
ing that I would find no accommodations, 
and that he would take care of me at 
the Legation. The Minister was a kindly 
man, and his hospitality to the couriers 
was certainly appreciated. 


The town of Jassy was picturesquely 
situated among hills, but it was decidedly 
dirty, cold, and miserable. Roumanian 
soldiers were seen in the streets scantily 
clad, and wore bagging on their feet. 
The population was originally something 
like 40,000, but at this time it was the 
temporary capital of Roumania; and, 
after the evacuation of Bucharest, the 
influx of Government staffs and foreign 
missions, as well as refugees, not to 
mention the hordes of Russian soldiers 
who, arriving in Roumania_ several 
months too late to cooperate effectively 
with the forces of that country in stem- 
ming the German advance, filled the 
town to overcrowding, reduced the food 
supplies to a minimum, and occasioned 
outbreaks of typhus and other epidemics 
which tended to make Jassy more or less 
of a nightmare of a town. 


The morning after my arrival, I went 
out with Marco, as interpreter, to try 
to find out the possibilities of getting 
away on my return trip. In order to 
avoid any last-minute delay, in case I 
should suddenly find that transportation 
was available, we attended first to the 
passport formalities, which were then 
in the hands of an Interallied Commis- 
sion. At the railroad station we found 
soldiers on guard, but with Marco’s aid 
we were able to get into the station and 
make inquiries. No one seemed to know 
when another train would be leaving, and 
we were about to give up and go back 
to the Legation to see if anything had 
been learned there, when Marco over- 
heard a party of French officers say 
that they were leaving that afternoon. 
We returned to the Legation, and I told 
them that there would be a train leaving 
that day. It did not take very long to 
make up their mail, and at 4 o’clock I 
was on my way again. 


Having worked our way past the guard 
at the station and reached the platform, 
I put Marco to work to find out what he 
could about the train, while I halted 
every one in sight and tried them out. 
Our united efforts not succeeding, we 
went down into the railroad yard, and 
about a half mile from the station we 
found a couple of cars guarded by sol- 
diers. Marco could get nothing from 
the soldiers as to where the train was 
going—probably they didn’t know, but I 
decided to get aboard, knowing that at 
that time there was little danger of a 
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train going very far south of Jassy. 
Saying goodbye to Marco, I tried my 
magic “Amerikanske” on the guard, and, 
taking his answer to be “allrightske, 
hoponske,” I jumped aboard. He demur- 
red a bit; but, when he found he could 
get nothing from me, he shrugged his 
shoulders and permitted me to stay on. 
I was the first passenger by several 
hours, but I was taking no chances of 
losing that car. Finally a group of 
French officers appeared, among them 
being a French captain whom I had met 
in Petrograd—in fact, he was the French 
courier who had traveled with us from 
Torneo to Petrograd. He spoke English 
fluently, and when he learned that I was 
aboard without the pass which they all 
had, he had to tell his friends about the 
American couriers, and how they scram- 
bled around without knowledge of lan- 
guages. At the same time he told me 
whimsically that I undoubtedly saved 
myself lots of worry by not being able 
to understand the questions fired at me 
by officials all along the line. 


The return trip to Kiev was made in 
fair time, and in pleasant company, and 
once again I found myself at a loose end 
in that time, waiting for a train to the 
north. My friend, the French courier, 
met me in town the day after our re- 
turn, and invited me to visit him at his 
quarters. He was quartered in a hos- 
pital staffed by French medical officers. 
I enjoyed a splendid evening with them; 
and, at their invitation, having been as- 
sured that they were in a position to 
get me the earliest possible advice of 
train movements, I transferred my lodg- 
ing to a room in the hospital, which they 
placed at my disposal. In a day or two 
the French courier informed me that he 
had arranged for places for us both in 
a train leaving that evening. We started 
for our train about 6:00 p. m., and I 
stayed at the station with the bags while 
the Frenchman went ahead to locate the 
train and our places. His servant re- 
turned after a while to help me with the 
bags and to show me where the train 
was. I found the Frenchman in the cor- 
ridor of our car. He had been more or 
less sick all day, and just then he was in 
bad shape, with a high fever. He told 
me that our compartment had been taken 
by two Russian officers. This—as they 
say in England—was a bit thick. Here 
I was, with my own and, owing to his 
condition, the Frenchman’s bags and him- 
self to look after, and two other fellows 
had our compartment. It was up to me 
to induce the Russians to find another 
place; and, although they did not under- 
stand English, I finally succeeded in get- 
ting them out, stowed away the bags, 
and put the Frenchman in one of the 
berths. The Russians who had evacuated 
in our favor were not really bad chaps. 
One was extremely tall, and the other 
very short. As their names were un- 
pronounceable I dubbed them Mutt and 
Jeff. Not knowing the history of those 
famous characters, the Russians took 
this dubbing in good spirit—in fact, 
seemed quite proud of it. They offered 
me some wine as a token of friendship— 
or rather, as I know now, as a habit of 
Russian hospitality, and before we parted 
that evening we all sang Tipperary. It 
was the only quartette on board, so we 
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THE FIRST A. E. F. IN EUROPE 


Few, if any, Americans know that the 
United States Army shared in the final 
effort of our country that destroyed for- 
ever the iniquitous system of paying 
tribute to the Mediterranean Barbary 
States. . 

. a * 

Two years over the even century be- 
fore the swarming of the World War 
Americans to Europe, there sailed from 
the United States for the Mediterranean 
the first joint Army and Navy Expedi- 
tion to appear in the waters of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. Congress had declared 
a “state of war” to exist between the 
United States and Algiers. To this ex- 
pedition was assigned the mission of 
forcing a treaty with that state which 
excluded “tribute.” This was in the year 
1815, after the United States had won 
her second war with Great Britain. Two 
American naval squadrons were organ- 
ized, one commanded by Stephen Decatur 
and the other by William Bainbridge. It 
is to the former squadron only, however, 
that this story is related. 


Decatur’s squadron of eleven vessels, 
carrying a full complement of Blue 
Jackets and two hundred and twenty- 
seven Marines, was the Navy’s contribu- 
tion to the joint expedition. The Army 
supplied a large and well-trained com- 
pany of artillery commanded by Captain 
S. B. Archer. ss 

The squadron sailed from New York 
on May 20, 1815. On June 17, off Cape 
de Gat, the Americans captured the Al- 
gerian flagship Mashouda, and two days 
later the Algerian brig Estedio. The 
Army troops did their share of the fight- 
ing. Its mission having been success- 
fully carried out, the squadron sailed 
homeward and arrived in the United 
States in November, 1815. 





EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, in Peking on 
June 6, 1879, wrote home that it was his 
belief that in less than half a century 
“Europe will be complaining of the too 
rapid advance of China.” There are still 
two or three years yet to run on that 
prophetic “half century.” We have had 
many proofs recently of the “rapid ad- 
vance” of China. Not the least of these 
are possible accomplishments by the In- 
ternational Commission on Abolition of 
Extraterritorial Rights in China, that has 
already held its first session at Peking. 

* - + 


In March, 1843, the Congress of the 
United States appropriated forty thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose of estab- 
lishing future commercial relations with 
China. Caleb Cushing was commissioned 
by President Tyler to carry out this mis- 
sion. Mr. Cushing wrote that he “en- 
tered China with the formed general con- 
viction that the United States ought not 
to concede to any foreign state under 
any circumstances jurisdiction over the 
life and liberty of a citizen of the United 


States, unless that foreign state be of 
our own family of nations—in a word, a 
Christian state.” He therefore obtained 
a treaty stipulation that absolutely ex- 
empted American citizens from the juris- 
diction of the Chinese Empire. The curi- 
ous or critical are referred to the treaty 
negotiated by Caleb Cushing on July 3, 
1844, 


* * * 


But “extraterritoriality” came in China 
before that treaty—as far as Americans 
were concerned. In 1844, but before the 
treaty negotiations were completed, a 
body of Chinese ruffians attacked the 
American Quarter at Macao with stones. 
A Chinaman named Sue Aman was killed 
by the defenders. The case was reported 
by the Chinese authorities to Caleb Cush- 
ing, the American Minister, who refused 
to turn the American who had fired the 
fatal shot in self-defense over to the 
Chinese courts. for trial. Instead, Mr. 
Cushing empaneled a jury of American 
citizens to hear the cause. This jury, 
after mature deliberation, announced a 
verdict that, since the shot was fired in 
self-defense, the defendant cou!d not be 
handed over to the Chinese officials. This 
was the first time that “extraterritorial- 
ity” was recognized in China as applying 
to American citizens. 


- 





THE FIRST AMERICAN VESSEL 
TO VISIT HAWAII 


Someone recently asked, “What is the 
name of the first American merchant 
vessel to visit the Hawaiian Islands?” 
My answer is, “The Columbia, under Cap- 
tain Gray, in the year 1789.” Your guess, 
however, is probably just as good as 
mine; so let us hear it and also the 
source of your information. 

“The Columbia, under command of 
Captain Robert Gray, was the first 
American vessel to visit Hawaii. On her 
way from the Northwest Coast to China, 
she spent three weeks there about the 
first of September, 1789. She was kindly 
received by the natives.” 

The China trade was the lure that 
brought the Columbia to the Hawaiian 
Islands. America wanted the teas, silks, 
and other products of China, but had 
nothing to offer in exchange. The furs 
of the North American Northwest Coast 
solved the problem. The publication of 
Captain Cook’s third voyage, and John 
Ledyard’s report of the Russian fur trade 
in the Bering Sea, gave the hint to. the 
New England Americans. Ledyard, who 
had been with Cook when the Hawaiian 
Islands were rediscovered, was called “an 
enthusiast, a visionary, until his story at- 
tracted the serious consideration of the 
leading shipping merchants of Boston 
and Salem.” 

The Columbia sailed from Boston on 
September 30, 1787, and arrived back in 
August, 1790, after logging 41,899 miles. 
Her flag was the first Stars and Stripes 
to encircle the globe. 


SALT FROM THE SEA 


Nature, the Great Magician, takes 
chlorine and sodium, both unhealthful ele- 
ments to say the least, joins them to- 
gether and gives us salt. The sea takes 
but it also gives. From the sea we get 
all. And so, salt from the sea. 


Over at Puuloa Point, out Pearl Har- 
bor way, in the Hawaiian Islands, there 
is a huge pile of salt. Sparkling white 
crystals taken from the sea. 

* *« x 

White gridironed beds that look like 
waffles. Funny little hand pumps sug- 
gestive of water wheels with little buck- 
ets dangling. Salt water from the ocean 
depths dragged into the side channels 
and pumped into the shallow beds. All 
within a frame of Algarobas. The smil- 
ing sun drinks up the water, but it only 
drinks fresh water, and the salt remains. 
Up as clouds and down as rain to refresh 
the earth and carry the salt back again 
into the sea. 

* > 

There is the white spread of salt. In- 
dustrious Japanese, wearing peaked 
straw hats, rake it up into piles. Then 
a yoke, just like the Vermonter uses in 
maple sap days, carries a basket at 
either end. The baskets filled with salt 
are emptied at another spot—and so on 
until the glistening piles are refined for 
your breakfast, dinner and supper. 





FROM OAR TO SAIL TO STEAM TO 
AIR AND THEN WHAT? 


The truth will prevail. Man’s frantic 
opposition may, for a moment, seem to 
delay its expression. Similarly, energetic 
protagonists of Truth may apparently 
make it audible a mite sooner. But 
neither of these are factors, for Truth 
moves majestically onward at its own 
speed. Truth is heard exactly when we 
are ready for it—not before or after. 
Man cannot lead Truth by halter along 
the Trail of Time. Often, however, he 
rides its tail, loudly and proudly pro- 
claiming himself its Herald. 

* * * 

Through the Fog of sordid details, 
selfish desires, personal retaliations, hu- 
man jealousies, and temperamental ac- 
tions that have saturated the air, there 
shines the Sun of Truth. It is visible 
to those who are sincerely interested in 
the naked truth and nothing but the 
truth. Neither a person nor a nation 
ean stand still in this world. They 
either progress or retrogress. The move- 
ment is either forward or backward, 
though sometimes the movement is tan- 
talizingly relative. 

The man who first straddled a log and 
propelled it with his hands, as does a 
surf board rider, no doubt was so ob- 
scessed with his discovery that he re- 
sented the action of the inventor who 
vainly proferred him a paddle. The be- 
liever in the row galley probably was 
pricked into selfish anger when the sail- 
ing ship came hull-down on his horizon. 
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And the evolution of the wooden ship to 
iron and then to steel, brought its herd 
of adamant bitter-enders and unbeliev- 
ers. History meant nothing to these 
scoffers. Oil-burners supplanted the coal- 
burners. Then came the turbine to fur- 
ther tease the unimaginative. Yet all 
arrived relentlessly as only Truth can 
arrive. They came, despite the great 
mass of profane prophecy and negative 
argument. Truth will arrive on time 
and no human agency can interfere. 
NOW WE HAVE AIR. 
* 

Carefully read this quotation, parti- 
cularly the last sentence, from the An- 
nual Report of Secretary of the Navy 
Manlon Dickerson to President Andrew 
Jackson, written on November 29, 1834: 

Should “the application of steam be- 
come part of the system of Maritime 
War, it is a consolation to reflect, that 
it will greatly diminish the frequency 
as well as the horrors of such war, in- 
asmuch as it will hold out much greater 
advantages to the defending than to 
the attacking party, and take from the 
aggressor, in a great degree, his hope 
of success, and, of course, his motive 
for action,” This was because “the 
heavy and cumbrous steam vessels and 
batteries, with their necessary appara- 
tus and supplies, which may be brought 
into action with the most powerful ef- 
fect, by a nation near its own shores 
and harbors, cannot be transported over 
distant seas and oceans for the purpose 
of attacking its enemies.” 

* * 


Those words of Secretary Dickerson 
had reference, unknowingly, to our mod- 
ern capital ship. Yet there are those 
who resent even a suggestion that the 
present-day naval surface vehicle may 
pass into oblivion. There are others 
who are cocksure that the Air-Battle- 
ship and the Air-Merchantship have 
gassed all other weapons and commerce 
carriers. We will know when Truth 
speaks so our ears can hear. If there 
comes a day when the commerce of the 
world is transported through the air and 
not on or under the water, and major 
battles are fought in the air, that day 
will come despite words to the contrary 
or because of arguments stated in fa- 
vor of its arrival. Consciously, man can 
neither delay nor accelerate the coming 
of that day. Work not mere shallow 
words is man’s duty to aid Truth. The 
great human factor in its arrival is the 
inventor, the True Poet (who seems only 
to dream, but who really works), and 
others like them. ‘ 

Strive to think in terms of Truth. 
Doubt all things until you weigh them on 
the Scales of Truth. Believe all things 
possible that are consistent with Truth. 





RESULT OF MAINE’S SINKING 


The reverberations of thé ghastly ex- 
plosion that sent the U. S. S. MAINE 
to the bottom of Havana Harbor twen- 
ty-eight years ago had hardly died away 
before a chain of American influence 
was formed that irrevocably linked the 
American continent with the Far East. 
The Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Philip- 
pines, China—and who knows what 


next? 
7 * * 


The immediate, if not the real, cause 
of the Spanish-American War of 1898 
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was the destruction of the battleship 
MAINE on February 15, 1898. War was 
declared in April, 1898. Dewey’s Fleet 
virtually acquired the Philippines on 
May 1, when it annihilated the Spanish 
Squadron off Cavite. Possession of the 
Philippines was assured when Manila 
fell in August. 
*~ * 

Guam was occupied in June by Amer- 
ican forces, led by the U. S. S. 
CHARLESTON. This was the cruiser 
that had, at an earlier date, carried the 
remains of King David Kalakaua of the 
Hawaiian Islands to Honolulu from San 
Francisco, where he had died. The 
CHARLESTON was a favorite in Ha- 
waiian waters, and when Guam was cap- 
tured carried a “silk flag” that had 
“been made by the young ladies” of the 
“household” of the “Dowager Queen 
Kapiolani,” the wife of King Kalakaua. 
This flag was “encased in a large Koa 
calabash.” 

x * * 

Then in August, 1898, the Republic 
of Hawaii finally became American ter- 
ritory. When the flag of the United 
States was raised over the Executive 
Building, the Hawaiian Islands entered 
“upon a new era, as an integral part of 
that great country to which they owe so 
much in all the lines of progress.” 

>” * * 


Two years later, because of our parti- 
cular interest in China brought about 
by these new possessions, we became in- 
volved in the Boxer War. Where will 
this chain of influence, initiated by the 
MAINE’S death blow, next carry us? 





PEARL HARBOR IN 1840 


“If the water upon the bar should be 
deepened, which I doubt not can be ef- 
fected, it would afford the best and most 
capacious harbor in the Pacific.” Those 
are the words with which Commodore 
Charles Wilkes, of the United States 
Navy recommended Pearl Harbor in the 
year 1840. 

; a 

A survey of Pearl Harbor was made 
under the direction of Commodore Wil- 
kes, at the request of King Kamehame- 
ha III. Commodore Wilkes found that 
the depth of the water at the mouth of 
Pearl Harbor was only fifteen feet, but 
after passing a coral bar, which was four 
hundred feet wide, “the depth of the 
water” became “ample for large ships” 
and “the basin” was “sufficiently exten- 
sive to accommodate any number of ves- 
sels.” 

*« * * 

There is not much doubt but that this 
survey and report of Commodore Wilkes 
had an impressive influence on the re- 
port in 1845 by Second Lieutenant Joseph 
W. Curtis, of the Marines, serving on the 
frigate Constitution, in which he recom- 
mended to Dr. G. P. Judd, Minister of Fi- 
nance, that Pearl Harbor be selected “as 
a proper site for the defense of Honolu- 
lu. ” * * 

Commodore Wilkes wrote that “Pearl 
River, or Harbor,” received its name 
from the circumstances that the “pearl 
oyster” was found there and that it was 
“the only place” in the Hawaiian Islands 
“where it occurs.” 


Nine 


FIRST HAWAIIAN TO SEE U. S. 


Who was the first Hawaiian to visit 
the United States? Was it Atto, whose 
name is sometimes spelled Attoo? Here 
is one answer. 

* x od 


The American merchant ship Columbia 
(Captain John Kendrick) and her tender, 
the Lady Washington (Captain Robert 
Gray), sailed from Boston in 1787 for 
the American Northwest Coast. The mis- 
sion of the expedition was to secure furs 
for the purpose of exchanging them for 
Oriental goods in China. 

* Ok aK 


Loading the Columbia with furs, Cap- 
tain Kendrick, after placing Captain 
Gray in command, dispatched her to 
China via the Hawaiian Islands. The Co- 
lumbia arrived in these Islands about 
September 1, 1789. 


*” *” *” 
The Hawaiians treated the Americans 
with great consideration. “A young 


chief, Atto (or Attoo), sometimes called 
the ‘Crown Prince,’ was consigned to 
Gray’s care for the journey to Boston, 
under the promise that he should have 
an early opportunity to return to his na- 
tive land. Before sailing, the Columbia 
laid in a supply of fruits, yams, potatoes 


and hogs.” 
* * * 


When the Columbia arrived back at 
Boston in August, 1790, the Governor 
gave a “great reception” to her “owners 
and officers.” In going to this “recep- 
tion, Captain Gray marched up State 
Street, arm in arm with Attoo,” the 
“chieftain he had brought from Hawaii,” 
and who was “the first of his people to 
visit the United States.” Attoo “was 
clad from head to foot in a wonderful 
feather robe of almost priceless value.” 
This “feather cloak of golden suns set 
in flaming scarlet” came “halfway down 
his brown legs.” “Crested with a gor- 
geous feather helmet shaped like a Greek 
warrior’s, this young Hawaiian moved up 
State Street like a living flame.” About 
a “century later prominent citizens help- 
ed to reproduce that scene in Boston.” 





AMERICAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Never was there a better illustration 
of good sportsmanship during a war than 
that afforded by Benjamin Franklin to- 
wards Captain James Cook, in our First 
War with Great Britain. 

In the same year that John Paul 
Jones commanded the “Bon Homme 
Richard” to victory over the “Serapis,” 
Benjamin Franklin “earnestly recom- 
mended” to “all captains and command- 
ers of armed ships” of the United States 
not to treat “that most celebrated navi- 
gator and discoverer, Captain Cook,” as 
an enemy. 





It was at Passy, near Paris, on the 
tenth day of March, 1779, that Benjamin 
Franklin signed this recommendation as 
“Minister Plenipotentiary from the Con- 
gress of the United States to the Court 
of France.” Information of Captain 
Cook’s death in the Hawaiian Islands 
had not arrived in Paris, and Franklin 
gave proof of his greatness when he 
signed that letter. ‘ 








Dear Fellows: 


As the chaffeur of this Column sits 
down before her trusty typewriter, St. 
Patrick’s Day is fast fading into the 
distance. St. Patrick’s Day in New Or- 
leans! St. Patrick’s Day celebrated by 
any number of Italians, Maltese, Swedes, 
French Norwegians, Germans, Spanish, 
and very few Irishmen—that is St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in New Orleans. A great 
many of them did not show up at work 
at all, lots of them laid off at noon, and 
quite a number were hilariously happy 
from toasting Old Erin; but there were 
few fights, which is proof positive that 
I am right in saying there are very few 
Irish in New Orleans. And, now that we 
are done with St. Patrick, we shall have 
Easter, and Mother’s Day, and by and by, 
the Fourth of July—so that’s that. 





College Humor is responsible for this 
one, which isn’t so bad: 

“A young .Marine Corps Lieutenant, 
just from Officers’ Training School, was 
putting a company of hard boiled, long 
service Leathernecks through some 
mighty stiff: exercises. The old timers 
mopped their brows, sweated, and groan- 
ed inwardly, but the spry young officer 
seemed tireless. Up and down and back 
and forth he marched them, and the sun 
was hot. He certainly seemed to enjoy 
heading the line, and finally, from the 
rear came a voice, speaking distinctly, 
‘And a little child shall lead them.’ The 
‘looey’ said nothing, but dismissed the 
Company. Next morning the bulletin 
board bore the legend ‘Company G will 
report, heavy marching order, for an 
all-day hike through the hills, and a little 
child shall lead them—on a big, brown 


horse’.” 





A fat, sandy-haired Swede was busily 
engaged in changing the tire on a dust 
covered flivver, that bore all the ac- 
coutrement of the cross-country driver. 
The Swede was puffing and perspiring at 
his work when a talkative Leatherneck 
came along and the following conversa- 
tion ensued: 

Leatherneck: “Um-m, traveling, eh?” 

Swede: “Yah, traveling some.” 


Leatherneck: “Changing a tire. That’s 
too bad.” 

Swede: “Not so bad. Ay bane lucky 
it didn’t blow out.” 

Leatherneck: “That’s good.” 


Swede: “Oh, not so good. Any bane 
drive long way on flat and ruin inner 
tube.” 

Leatherneck: “That’s too bad.” 

Swede: “Not so bad. Ay bane have 
new inner tube.” 

Leatherneck: “That’s very good.” 

Swede: “Not so good. Ay bane have 
no poomp to put air in her.” 

Leatherneck: “Well, that’s bad.” 
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Swede: “Oh, not so bad. Ay borrow 
poomp from a man.” 

Leatherneck: “That’s good.” 

Swede: “Not so good. My vife make 
talk to the other man.” 

Leatherneck: “That’s to-o-o bad.” 

Swede: “Oh, not so bad; she leave 
me alone while ay bane fix tire.” 

Leatherneck: “That’s good.” 

Swede: “Yah, that bane good. She 
say she not coming back.” 

But for once the Marine Corps had no 
comeback. 





Headline, auto section, Times Pica- 
yune: 

“Bursting Buds lure autoists far into 
the country.” 

Yes, and bursting tires will likely keep 
a lot of them there. 





“Hemlock Twenty-two, twenty-two,” 
hurriedly said a chap to central. 

Said central: “Hemlock tw-o-o—two- 
0-o—two-o-” 

“Aw come on,” said the chap who was 
in a hurry, “give me my number and we 
can play train afterward.” 





Announcement Extraordinary 


Fellows, we’ve made arrangements 
with an eminent seeress, who has prom- 
ised to give us a “horoscope” every now 
and then. In other words, we are going 
to pick out a couple of days each month 
and submit ’em to her (metaphorically 
speaking), and she will then condescend 
to forecast the future of any or all 
Gyrenes born on that date; and we will 
disclose her forebodings, or forecastings, 
whichever they may be, threugh this 
column; so watch your step, she may 
pick your birthday. She messes around 
with a lot of stars, and maps, and 
planets, and talks a lot about the in- 
fluence of Venus, Saturn and Jupiter, 
to say nothing of Mars, or Heavy March- 
ing Order, so watch the “Brig.” You 
may be able to find out what influence 
the stars have on your life. (No, Cor- 
poral, this has nothing to do with Gloria 
or Norma), or vice versa. 





The other evening ye chaffeur sat upon 
the wharf near the steamboat landing, 
watching the remnants of a cargo of 
sewing machines and condensed milk be- 
ing loaded aboard the John D. Grace, so 
she could make an early morning get 
away upstream, when silence was sud- 
denly arrested by the conversation of 
three long, lanky and black negroes, who 
were trying to convince a short, fat 
yaller gal that one of the trio was short- 
ly to become a Benedict. 

“Shoah as youah bawn, Niggah, ah is 
gwine to get married tomorrah, and this 
heah boy am gonna stan’ foh me, isn’t 
you?” laying a bony black hand on the 
smaller of the men, who was a good five 
foot ten. 

“Ah sho is gal, he’s a steppin’ off to- 
morrah, and Slim heah,” motioning to a 
grinning brown boy of some six foot 
four, “is gwine to tote de ring in on a 
little white cushion. Some ring bearah, 
aintcher ?” with which I heartily agreed. 





Negroes as a rule are extremely fond 
of long words, and never hesitate to use 
one they may have acquired, whether it 
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is entirely appropriate or not. Recently 
a small, black man of about twenty-five 
or thirty (five years or more make little 
difference in their appearance) stepped 
up to us and asked for two bits. It is 
very hard to refuse them; there is noth- 
ing servile or cringing about them as 
there is with the white mendicant. They 
ask with a grin, and if a small coin is 
given, their thanks are most profuse. 
As this man appeared fairly well dressed, 
and did not look like a “down and outer” 
we hesitated to hand over the coin. 

“Ah ain’t askin’ foh dis hear two bits 
foh me,” said he, noticing our hesitancy, 
“ah’s asking it foh a frien’ ob mine what 
can’t work beings he’s got a Cadillac in 
his right eye.” 





The Blonde Stenog is somehow off her 
feed. Her sweety, who pitches ball on 
Saturdays and Sundays got spiked in a 
game; and she tells me she was over to 
see him, and his mother kindly showed 
her his foot, which she said “is swollen 
something awful.” Also, she has given 
up chewing gum and candy for Lent, and 
is so busy stuffing herself up on ginger 
snaps and soda crackers to fill the vac- 
uum thus created that we are sure any 
of her remarks would be too dry to get 
a laugh, especially in view of the fact 
that the wets are gaining so in favor, so 
we will try and have her in better order 
for our next Column. 





THE SPANISH SINGER 


Theater-goers of New York are await- 
ing the coming of a little Spanish maiden 
some time in April. 

. * _ 


This little maiden is Raquel Meller 
(pronounced Mayaire, according to her 
own vocabulary), and she is the leading 
music-hall chanteuse of Europe. 

* “ * 


The statement that she is the leading 
music-hall chanteuse of Europe infers the 
fact that Raquel warbles a mean “A 
flat,” and we don’t mean Salamagundie, 
either. And so’s your Aunt Eulalia. 

~ ~ * 

The young lady in question is hitting 
these shores with a contract which offers 
her some six thousand cartwheels per 
week. 

* ~ 7 

This trifling sum isn’t so hot, but it’s 
pretty good for this young lady, when 
you consider the fact that she was once 
a blind gypsy street singer. Even though 
she has overcome the blindness, she still 
has not learned to speak English—but 
how that girl can sing! 

* * * 


Her career began in Madrid, and later 
was heightened by the favor of a Paris 
audience. Then she hied herself to Lon- 
don, where she made a big hit the very 
first night, and didn’t know it for about 
a week. This was due to the fact that 
her hubbie (an Argentino) gave her a 
bum translation of the English press. 

x * x 


She is at present working on the silent 
drama portrayal of. “Carmen” in the 
Pyrenees. When she finishes she will set 
sail for these shores, and if you get the 
chance, you should hear her. 


LEATHERNECK, Jr. 
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VAN 
By Ray J. Nolan 


It was my good fortune some few 
years ago to make several trips to Singa- 
pore and on one of these visits I encoun- 
tered one of the most interesting men it 
has ever been my pleasure to meet. 

William Peter Van Renssalaer was a 
Dutch-American who conducted a ship 
chandlery near the Johore Causeway 
which connects the island of Singapore 
with the mainland and affords train serv- 
ice through to Bangkok. 


He was known to his very close friends 
as Van and was a charming host. A de- 
scendant of the old patroon family of 
the same name who were early settlers 
in New York (then New Amsterdam), 
he had fallen from grace somewhat by 
marrying a native of Shanghai. Such 
incongruities were not rare in Singapore. 


Van was content to live at peace with 
the world and with his native wife whose 
teeth were well decayed by the constant 
use of the Siva of drugs: Betel. He 
made frequent trips to Shanghai for the 
purpose of establishing some contact with 
friends of an earlier time in his life, 
most of whom were Americans. Not that 
there were no Americans in Singapore, 
but just that he wanted to get away now 
and then. 


I had become quite intimate with Van 
and had made several trips with him on 
the peninsula and I learned much about 
him that other friends did not. He had 
a horror of some day becoming blind, 
which at times caused him to be some- 
what moody as well as quite thirsty. 
Then he would imbibe quite freely of 
Scotch and soda and play Rummy like a 
maniac. 


Van always carried a pistol. Why he 
took this precaution in the jungle needed 
no explanation, but the reason he had for 
carrying it in the American Club and in 
other places where he encountered the 
Caucasian society of the Orient no one 
knew. No one questioned him about it 
either. In the Orient one does not ask 
many questions. 


Van and I happened to make a decision 
to go to Shanghai together and took pas- 
sage on a tramp steamer which was 
owned by a friend of Van’s who was also 
a Dutchman. This steamer (The Wil- 
helmina) was a rickety old lump of pig 
iron not more seaworthy than a Chinese 
junk but it did boast of a luxurious din- 
ing salon and two dynamos which sup- 
plied electricity enough to run the fans 
and the electric lights. 


On the first night out the Wilhelmina 
headed into a storm. If you have ever 
had the misfortune to encounter a storm 
in the Orient you know the import of 
this statement. Van and I had dined 
with the Skipper and had sat late over 
the flowing bowl. Van had become quite 
drunk and insisted on playing rummy. 
The table was weighted at the bottom 
and hung on an axle which permitted it 
to remain upright in spite of the con- 
stant rolling and pitching of the ship. 


The skipper had left the helm to the 
first mate who happened to be a Nor- 
wegian. A Norwegian sailor will not 
turn back for anything as long as there 
is enough water to float the craft and to 
the seamanship of this mate I think all 
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credit is due for our safe arrival in 
Shanghai. 


However, during this particular game 
of rummy something went wrong in the 
dynamo room and the lights were sud- 
denly extinguished. They remained out 
for some little time; at least two or three 
minutes. No one had spoken a word dur- 
ing this interval of darkness but Van. 

“My God, I’m blind,” he cried out and 
then followed this statement closely with 
a pistol shot. 

When the dynamos were again put in 
motion and light was restored to the 
ship, Van’s brains were spattered all over 
the bulkhead and the pistol had dropped 
to the deck. 


Oh yes, Van was an interesting fellow. 
The End. 





ONE OF THE OLD SOLDIERS 


Sometime ago I was reading a com- 
mentary on Alexander the Great and, 
I’m here to ejaculate, that bozo was a 
bear on wheels. He and his old man, 
Phillip by name, took a race of sheep 
herders in Macedon and made an army 
out of them that was never beaten while 
Alex had command. 

* * ~ 


As a military tactician, Alexander was 
a wow and his knowledge of military 
maneuvers was over and above anything 
known at his particular time. One of 
the funniest things he ever did was to 
set fire to the wooded section of a moun- 
tain thereby causing the natives of this 
mountain fastness to jump over the side 
of the precipices or be burned to death. 
This was done because he had no time 
to engage in combat with them. 

* * * 


He was many times clouted with a 
mace, punctured with arrows, drugged 
by his physicians, kicked by horses, run 
over by chariots, and crushed by ele- 
phant cavalry of the Hindus, but young 
Alex carried a rabbit’s foot in one pock- 
et and a lode stone in the other and 
none of these devices of death ever pre- 
vailed against him. 

* ok * 


He finally took sick of a fever and 
drank a little too much red wine, there- 
by causing his death before he got a 
chance to conquer China or Rome. 

~ * * 


Then his sheep herders fell into desue- 
tude and lost all of the real estate he 
had spent the best part of his young 
life collecting. 

* * * 


What he did for his own people he also 
accomplished for those he conquered. 
His sheep herders he made into soldiers; 
the people he conquered he made into 
citizens and taught them how to live 
like Greeks. For that reason the Per- 
sians are excellent culinary artists, if 
you don’t care what you say. 

However, a lot of credit is due Alex 
asa military tactician for the same man- 
euvers that he used are still the basis 
of the tactical problems of the present 
day in all war colleges. 

—Leatherneck Jr. 


Eleven 





DRESS CAP 














The hot statement among the ultra 
Dress Cap at the moment is: “Sows your 
wild oats.” It’s a meaningless para- 
phrase of “So’s your old man” and “So’s 
your Aunt Euphony.” 


ae. 


A new fad among the mufti-clad war- 
riors is a silk pocket hankie with a Ma- 
rine emblem tattooed thereon. There are 
quite the hot stuff. 


Spring weather is setting in along the 
Potomac and other points which literally 
means furlough weather. Headquarters 
is beginning to flop under the weight of 
requests for leave. They always come in 
thick and fast during the spring and 


summer. 
2 ee 
’ 


It might be well to mention that inas- 
much as the Navy is going to attempt a 
flight over the pole this summer, that 
several Marines have volunteered their 
services for this duty. Land, Sea, Sky, 


and Pole. 
ze 


The Editor will give a reward of five 
days bread and water to the Marine who 
takes this column seriously, excepting of 
course— Leatherneck, Jr. 
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NEWS FROM AFRICA 


Very few League men knew that we 
had a member so far from home, so we 
reprint the following letter from the 
Dark Continent. 


Maludi Creek, Dundu, Angola, 
January 10, 1926. 


My Dear Major: 


Your letter of July 8 arrived some lit- 
tle time ago, and I was indeed very much 
pleased to receive it. I left Antwerp 
on July 14, disembarking some three 
weeks later at Matadi, Belgian Congo. 
We stopped at Dakar, French Senegal; 
and also at Teneriffe, Canary Islands, 
on the way down. At Dakar we passed 
two transports loaded with black troops 
bound evidently for the Riff trouble in 
Morocco. 


From Matadi I went to Kinshasa by 
rail, and then by river boat a twelve 
days’ trip up the Congo and Kasai Riv- 
ers, and thence overland to this point. 
Arrived at Dundu on August 28, and 
have lived in three different camps since 
then. 

Yes, The Leatherneck arrives about as 
regularly as any of my second class 
mail, and it is thoroughly read and en- 
joyed from cover to cover. In fact, one 
of my greatest “indoor sports” here is 
to crawl under the mosquito net at night 
with a three-months’ old copy of The 
Leatherneck for an hour’s reading before 
“doping off.” I am writing to the edi- 
tor to congratulate the staff on the fine 
appearance of the magazine, as well as 
to renew my subscription, which expires 
in a couple of months. 


There is another ex-marine down here, 
N. S. Duncan by name, who was a top 
kicker on Parris Island during the whole 
period of the War, being transferred to 
Quantico shortly before the Armistice. 
Duncan has been in South Africa on a 
vacation, returning a short time ago. I 
am trying to get him lined up for the 
League, which will give us 100 per cent 
membership in this particular corner 
of Africa. Whenever Duncan and I get 
together the conversation suddenly turns 
to Parris Island, Captain Brodstrom, etc., 
and we have a regular Marine Corps 
fanning bee. 

At Loando on the coast, some nine 
hundred kilometers from here, there are 
several ex-service men (Americans); but 
whether they number any Marines I do 
not know. At one time there was an 
American Legion post there. 

With best wishes to the continued suc- 
cess of the Marine Corps League, as well 
as to yourself, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(s) R. D. WINNE. 


LEAGUE NEWS BY STATES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LAWRENCE—The following was taken 
from the Lawrence Tribune: 

Monday evening a meeting was held 
by local men who had served in the 
U. S. Marine Corps and plans formulated 
for the organization of a local detach- 
ment of the Marine Corps League. Much 
enthusiasm was shown and prospects are 
that every eligible man in Greater Law- 
rence will be enrolled. Any man who 
has, or is serving in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, is eligible for active membership. 
The charter will be held open for one 
week longer and all desiring to join may 
do so by applying to the membership 
committee. Lawrence men who served 
in the Corps from 1871 and up to present 
date have signified intentions of joining. 

Fred J. Spiers, 21 Arthur Street, Me- 
thuen, acted as temporary chairman. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed as a membership committee: 
Fred J. Spiers, Herbert Bryson, William 
Hardacre, Thomas Reardon, and John F. 
Manning. 

BOSTON—Since we last went to press, 
Boston has enrolled twelve new mem- 
bers. Good work! 








NEW YORK 

SYRACUSE—The commandant of the 
Cpl. James Dwight Snyder Detachment 
has written to National Headquarters 
suggesting that, on Memorial Day, grave 
markers be placed on the graves of ex- 
Marines in local cemeteries. This matter 
will probably be taken up at the conven- 
tion where all detachments will have an 
opportunity to vote on it. 

BROOKLYN—The Colonel Robert L. 
Meade Detachment has six new members 
since last issue of The Leatherneck. 

ALBANY—The Albany Marines are 
planning to contribute a memorial bell 
to the new municipal Carillon which will 
be erected in the City Hall tower. A 
campaign is now being conducted by the 
various organizations of the city to raise 
funds for the installation of this Carillon, 
which will be in the nature of a civic 
memorial, and we hope to join in this 
work by having a bell inscribed in honor 
of the Albany boys who made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the Marine Corps. 
Ways and means of accomplishing this 
will be discussed at our forthcoming 
meeting. 

To this meeting we shall invite all Ma- 
rines in the vicinity, and at this time a 
name will be selected for the detach- 
ment and permanent officers elected. 





“The local detachment has gone in for 
the winning of the trophy for the year 
1926, and will be ready to receive same 
at the Cleveland convention; so have the 
name of the Pittsburgh Detachment in- 


scribed on the trophy in preparation for 
the event. 

“A big feature of the detachment is a 
free employment agency for ex-Marines. 
Such a proposition is a good one for any 
organization that wants to succeed and 
will bring up the membership to a good 
active standing. It makes the ex-Marne 
feel that his organization is behind him 
in every possible emergency with asist- 
ance in time of need. It makes the or- 
ganization one of benefit to the ex-Ma- 
rine. 

“Our employment department is plac- 
ing men daily in good jobs; this is going 
to be one of the strong points for the 
continued success of the detachment. 
We have four prominent employers who 
will place ex-Marines who have been 
recommended by the detachment. The 
motto of this outfit is: Help the ex-Ma- 
rine and he will reciprocate by boosting 
the detachment.” 


ROCHESTER is not among the miss- 
ing, especially when it comes to paying 
in national dues. They are on the jump, 
always doing their bit. 








BUFFALO contemplates getting back 
their old-time meeting place and prom- 
ise plenty of activity during the coming 
months. 





NEW JERSEY 
MORSEMERE is now in line. Mr. 
James A. Massie has written to the na- 
tional adjutant for all the dope. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ERIE is the top-notch in this State 
We have no space to tell all they have 
been doing. We recommend that you all 
subscribe to their local daily newspaper, 
which is chuck full of the detachment’s 
activities. This outfit, known as the 
Colonel Louis J. McGill Detachment, has 
been doing some real work as a detach- 
ment. Regular meetings, formal and 
public installation of officers, and con- 
stant activities carried on in the public 
interest. They are making themselves 
known as a body of Marines, carrying 
the standard of right and justice, and 
educating their home town to the true 
meaning of the Corps they represent. 








PITTSBURGH tells it in a meaning 
way; we quote them, because we like 
their go-getting spirit. 

“Last night’s meeting was a boomer 
and the way was finally paved for a 
meeting place away from the recruiting 
office. Space is limited at the recruiting 
office, so a hall of more suitable dimen- 
sions has been obtained. We are sure 
that once we are in our own quarters 
our membership will quickly climb over 
the hundred mark and then some. , 

“We do not intend to be a dead organi- 
zation, like some of the other detach- 
ments show themselves to be in a recent 
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Leatherneck, but to be one of the livest 
and most active organizations, bar none, 
in the United States. We have the right 
cooperation here and can not lose or be- 
come inactive. The methods and failure 
of the former Marine Corps veterans or- 
ganization here have taught this outfit 
that cooperation is the method for suc- 
cess and that teamwork of all members 
is the. proper remedy for this success. 

“A radio set raffle, to be held in the 
near future, has already produced a sum 
away above the expectations of the de- 
tachment. About three hundred and 
some odd dollars will be netted clear. As 
soon as this means of raising a fund is 
completed another will be taken up. 

“Tt is the final intention of the Pitts- 
burgh Detachment to eventually have a 
club house similar to other fraternal or- 
ganizations and one that will be looked 
up to by the public with pride. The mat- 
ter of obtaining a set of standard colors, 
caps, and the adoption of a suitable uni- 
form for the entire detachment has been 
discussed. Also a discussion was carried 
on to endeavor to start a drive for the 
$6,000 for the Belleau Wood fund. This 
matter will have to be discussed more 
fully at the next meeting, as it will re- 
quire the management of an experienced 
chairman. We are looking for such a 
man in the detachment and feel certain 
of locating him. 

“It is the intention of the local de- 
tachment to send a large delegation, if 
not the whole detachment, to the Cleve- 
land convention for participation in the 
celebrations there next fall. It is hoped 
that the Cleveland detachment will be 
able to fulfill all of the promises that 
they made at the last convention for en- 
tertainment of the delegates that will be 
present. We’ll be there with bells on. 

“Every effort is being made to have 
new detachments organized in small 
cities surrounding Pittsburgh.” 





THE CAROLINAS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.: Mr. S. H. Gold- 
fein has been elected commandant of the 
Herbert J. Hershinger Detachment, to 
succeed Mr. George W. Dooley. An 
active program has been decided on by 
this outfit, of which we hope to tell more 
later. 

“We held our third dance last Thurs- 
day, and although the receipts were small, 
we managed to clear a few dollars. Have 
cleared a bit more each time, and this 
week we expect a large attendance. 
When we have them running smoothly, 
we shall donate the proceeds of one of 
them to the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Fund. It has nct been decided as yet, 
but it is thought that it will be Easter 
Monday night, as that is one of the best 
nights in the year for a dance. You may 
rest assured that we will do our bit in 
the future.” 





PARRIS ISLAND — Ahead in many 
things, runner-up in many more, and 
never satisfied te be at the bottom, or 
near it, in anything, the Parris Island 
Marines have organized a detachment of 
the Marine Corps League. 

The new detachment is the baby of 
the League, being the latest addition, 
but the recently elected officers and 
charter members promise that the other 
detachments of the League will have to 
step out to keep pace with the stride 


THE IEATHERNECK 
that the Captain John Francis Burns De- 
tachment sets. 

Charter for the new detachment was 
granted January 15th, and the first 
meeting held January 25th. Genuine en- 
thusiasm was manifested at the first. 
Brigadier General Harry Lee, Post Com- 
mander, was unanimously elected as 
Commandant, and Sergeant Major 
Charles E. Grey, first vice commandant. 
Recently elected president of the Non- 
Commissioned Officers’ Club, this is the 
second important post that the Sergeant 
Major has been installed in within a 
month. 

Mr. Charles H. Davidson was elected 
second vice commandant; Q. M. Clerk 
Joseph R. Mossir, chief of staff; Q. M. 
Sergeant Magnus R. Dahlsten, P. D., 
paymaster, and Q. M. Sergeant Reddish, 
adjutant. The remaining charter mem- 
bers are: Sergeant Major Leland H. 
Alexander, Q. M. Sergeant Louis Green- 
berg, Sergeant Randel E. Haddock, Cor- 
poral Robert O. Orms, and Corporal 
Roland R. Wright. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—“Thursday evening 
a special meeting was held at the local 
Recruiting Office for the purpose of re- 
organizing the Chattanooga Detachment. 
At this meeting twelve men were present, 
all seemed to be greatly enthusiastic, and 
each gave his promise to bring not less 
than two new members to the next meet- 
ing. This looks like a better future than 
ever before for our detachment. Wednes- 
day evening, March 31, another meeting 
will be called at this office for the pur- 
pose of installing new officers and en- 
rolling new members. Besides, it is be- 
lieved that a large banquet will be plan- 
ned for the month of April. This will 
bring in many new members.” 


OHIO 


The Belleau Detachment, at Toledo, 
has launched a membership drive, and 
from all reports they expect to have not 
less than 150 paid-up members by the 
time this goes to press. 

Detachments are being formed at Can- 
ton and Dayton. We hope to have news 
in the near future that a charter has 
been granted these detachments. 

The Cleveland detachment is coming 
along in great shape. It should prove 
to be one of the leading outfits of the 
League. 

CINCINNATI—The George W. Budde 
Detachment held its first smoker of 1926 
here in the Rathskellar of Cincinnati Me- 
morial Hall. More than a hundred ex- 
Leathernecks assembled at the call of 
Commandant Bumiller to learn of the 
purpose and activities of the Marine 
Corps League. Judge Joseph Woestee 
addressed the gathering and V. D. Cor- 
bly, Chief of Staff of the Marine Corps 
League, appealed to the Marines assem- 
bled for their support and cooperation in 
putting the George W. Budde Detach- 
ment over as a recognized service or- 
ganization in Cincinnati. The refresh- 
ment details were all successfully car- 
ried out in an attempt to interest the 
Devil Dogs. Half the company assembled 
were inclined to refuse to depart when 
the custodian of the barracks insisted 
that lights be turned out. 

As a result of the gathering, a reunion 
of several former members of the 74th 
Company; 6th Regiment, was held. 
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Leathernecks Milo Rowell of Massachu- 
setts, Campbell Kline and R. D. Welch 
of Kentucky, Lawrence Gray, R. Benton, 
and Razel of Ohio, and Corby of Mon- 
tana made up the party that did not ad- 
journ until daylight the following morn- 
ing. If Captain Hermle could have been 
contacted for the evening, the party 
would have been a howling’ success. 

The Cincinnati Detachment gained 
twenty-five new members as a result of 
the smoker, which was so enthusiastically 
received that a return engagement will 
be held on March 27 in one of the camps 
on the big Miami on the Kentucky side. 
Plans are under way for the raising of 
a local contribution to assist the or- 
ganization in the drive for $6,000 to- 
ward the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund: 
Letters have also been sent by the de- 
tachment to the Cleveland organization, 
pledging Cincinnati’s cooperation and 
assistance to put over the 1926 conven- 
tion of the League. 


MANSFIELD—The following news- 
paper clipping concerning the dance 
given by the Richland Detachment is 
rather belated, but better late than never. 
We expect to give another in May. We 
— about enough to get our National 

olors. 


“The Marines have landed and have 
the situation well in hand. The recently 
organized Richland Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League scored a real hit 
last night with their first dance which 
was held at Germania Hall. 


“Practically every Gyrene in Richland 
county was there with friends, and the 
attendance exceeded the expectations of 
the committee. Zerby’s Seranaders were 
there at ‘first call,’ and no second calls 
for ‘hitting the deck’ were heard during 
the evening. 

“This was the first social affair of the 
local organization and the members, en- 
thused by its success, are planning to 
bring the U. S. Marine Band here for a 
return visit.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


THE JACKSON DETACHMENT of 

the Marine Corps League held a banquet 
on February 5 at the Edwards Hotel, 
with Governor Whitfield presiding as 
toastmaster. 
_ The former “Devil Dogs” spent a de- 
lightful evening in reminiscences of the 
“good old days” of service, in which the 
Governor joined with manifestations of 
pleasure, asking the former war-time 
“Sea Soldiers” many questions about 
their experiences in the service, and dis- 
playing a keen interest in the yarns of 
camp and sea life. 

Occupying a place of honor opposite 
the Governor was a framed picture of 
Sergeant Major Jiggs, a huge English 
bulldog, the mascot of the Marine Corps, 
whose likeness the Governor examined 
minutely, and asked for his history. 


The Jackson Detachment of the Ma- 
rine Corps League is the only organi- 
zation of its kind in the State, was or- 
ganized January 6th, and expects to do 
great things in the future. The follow- 
ing officers were elected and installed 
February 5 for the ensuing year: Com- 
mandant, H. A. Seymour; Vice Com- 
mandant, J. E. Bare; Chaplain, D. D. 
Varner; Adjutant and Chief of Staff, 


Continued on page 28 
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Couldn’t Bluff John 


A large city restaurant put up a sign, 
“Day and Night Service.” Two doors 
below another announced it would be 
“Open at All Hours.” Between the two 
was a Chinese laundryman who, not to 
be outdone, hung out this sign—“Me 
Awake Too.” 





“Ma, look! The circus has come to 
town. There’s one of the clowns.” 
“Hush, darling, that isn’t a clown, 
that’s a college boy.” 
—Great Lakes Bulletin. 





First Bright Lad—I had a funny dream last 
night. 

Second Ditto—What was it? 

First Bright Lad—I dreamed that I was eat- 
ing shredded wheat, and when I woke up half 
the mattress was gone —Tid Bits. 





“My boy, if you didn’t drink you’d be a 
corporal by now.” 

“But, Colonel, when I drink I feel like 
a General.” 





Wifey: “What do you suppose people 
would think if I went out on the beach 
wearing a form fitting bathing suit?” 

Hubby: “They'd think I was crazy.” 

—tTraining Station News. 





“Do you sleep with your window open?” 
“Naw, just my mouth.”—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 





Grandma (looking up from paper): It 
says here that young women are aban- 
doning all restrictions. Now, mind, don’t 
let me catch you goin’ out with out yours, 
Ethel!—Collier’s. 





First Burglar: Say, let’s hop it. We've 
broken into the house of the champion 
heavyweight. 


Second Burglar: We are safe. He 


never fights for less than 4,000,000 
kroner.—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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Compulsory Service 
“These funny guys,” said the old maid, 
“claim that married life is war.” 
“Well?” 
“Then we ought to have conscription for the 
men.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Customer (to grocer)—That bacon you 
sent me yesterday was bad. 

The Grocer (indignantly )}—Impossible, 
madam! Why, it was only cured last 
week. 

Customer—Well, then, it has had a 
relapse!—London Mail. 




















“Gee, I onct had a neck like a Swan.” 
“You would now if you washed it, 
Sweetie.” 





Boy Radio Fan—I wonder who's at the 
Mike. 

Grandmother—Don’t say Mike, dear—it’s 
Michael. —Life 





ist Flapper—“That recruit is the most 
changeable man I know. First he’s like 
a cave man and the next minute he’s too 
lady-like.” 

2nd Flapper—“He explained that to 
me. He says he gets it from his ances- 
tors. It seems half of them were men 
and the other half women.”—The Recruit. 





Tommy—Pa says you're a doctor of 
music. 
Musician—That’s right, sonny! 
Tommy—Well, will you cure my tin 
trumpet? It won’t blow! 
—wWashington Herald. 





Customer—A nice shave, please, and 
don’t mind if I move a bit, as I’ve just 
had a couple of drinks! 

Barber (cheerily)—That’ll be all right 
sir, I’ve—had—three—or—four—myself! 

—Passing Show. 


Number, Please! 


Lady (former telephone operator): 
Porter, why didn’t you call me? 

Porter: Ah did. Ah said, “Seben- 
thirty,” and you-all said de line was busy, 
and when Ah persisted you said, “So’s 
your old man; git off de line or I’ll knock 
you for a gool,” so Ah did. 

—Mutual Magazine (Penn R. R.) 





Cinderella—Godmother, must I leave 
the ball at twelve? 
The Good Fairy—You'll not go at all, 
if you don’t stop swearing. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 





“That turkey you sold me was full of buck- 
shot. Didn’t you tell me it was a tame tur- 
key?” 

“Yessuh boss, it was a tame turkey. Dem 
buckshot wuz meant foh me.” 





“T called on three kings while I was in 
Europe.” 

“How exciting.” 

“Worse than that! The other fellow 
had three aces.”—Louisville Satyr. 





“Love me?” 

“No.” 

“Love me?” 

“NO!” 

“Then sit on your own lap.” 
—Mass. Tech. Voo Doo. 





..Doris (at party)—Oh, he’s delightful com- 

pany. I just love to hear him talk. 
Daphne—What does he talk about? 
“Me!”—London Mail. 





“You are concealing something from 
me,” said the hero. 

“Certainly I am,” replied the girl, “I’m 
no Salome.”—Hurty-Peck. 





Wife—I can’t get rid of the man for 
the gramophone installments. 
Husband—Well, start the gramophone. 
—Smith’s Weekly. 
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The Threat 


A darky named Sam borrowed $25 
from his friend Tom, and gave his note 
for the amount. 

Time went on, and the note became 
long past due. One day the two men 
met on the street. Tom stopped and said, 
with determination: “Look heah, man, 
when you goin’ t’ pay thet note?” 

“I ain’t got no money now,” replied 
Sam, “but I’m goin’ to pay it soon as 
I kin.” 

“Yo’ been sayin’ thet fer months,” re- 
torted Tom, “but it don’t git me no 
money. Ef y’ don’t pay thet money here 
and now, y’ know whut I’m goin’ t’ do? 
I’m goin’ to burn yer old note; then 
whar’ll yo’ be at?” 

“Yas, yo’ will! Yas, yo’ will!” Sam 
shouted. “Jes’ yo’ burn dat note o’ mine 
and I’ll pop a lawsuit onto yo’!” 

—Outlook. 


Snobbery is the pride of those who are not 
sure of their position—Berton Braley. 


Ole Olson had been working as ar 
engine wiper, and his boss, a thrifty man, 
had been coaching him for promotion 
to fireman with such advice as: 

“Now, Ole, don’t waste a drop of oil 
—that costs money. And don’t waste 
the waste, either—that getting ex- 
pensive, too.” 

When Ole went up to be questioned 
on his eligibility for an engineman, he 
was asked: 

“Suppose you are on your engine on 
a single track. You go around a curve, 
and you see rushing toward you an ex- 
press. What would you do?” 

To which Ole replied: 

“I grab the oil-can; I grab the waste 
—and I yump.”—Arkansas Utility News. 


The cynic is one who knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing. 
—Oscar Wilde. 





On his tour of the district an inspector 
of city schools came before a class of 
girls. He wrote on the blackboard, 
“aa 

Then, peering over the rims of his 
spectacles at a good-looking girl in the 
first row, he asked: 

“Young lady, I’d like to have you tell 
me what that means.” 

“Love and kisses,” the girl replied. 

—The Smart Set. 








“Say, Pard, ’ow ’ja hurt yer ’and?” 

“I went into a cigar store to get a 
cigar and some clumsy goof stepped 
on it. 
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The Native’s Come-Back 


A small-town’ plumber in Maine who 
had been called out to one of the palatial 
summer homes in his vicinity to repair 
a leak in the water pipe, entered the 
place and began to work. 

“Norah,” said the woman of the house 
imperiously to her maid, “see that my 
jewel case is locked at once!” 

“George,” said the plumber, removing 
his false teeth in a significant manner 
and handing them to his helper, “take 
these back to the shop. It seems this 
place ain’t safe.”—Hurty-Peck. 





A man dining in a fashionable res- 
taurant and not wishing to exhibit his 
ignorance of French, beckoned to a 
waiter and, pointing to an item on the 
menu, said: 

“Waiter, I think I will try some of 
that.” 

“Very sorry, sir,” replied the waiter, 
“but the orchestra happens to be play- 
ing that just at present.”—Tid-Bits. 


1g 





aa 
Sailor: Do you have to work long 
hours? 
Marine: No; only regulation length, 
sixty minutes each. 





Junior Partner—I think our traveler 
ought to be discharged. He told one of 
our customers that I was an ignorant 
fool. 

Senior Partner—I will speak to hiw 
and insist that no more office secrets 
divulged.—Humorist. 





Pat (angrily)—Oi wouldn’t throw ye a 
rope if ye was drownin’. 

Mike—Oi wouldn’t touch it if ye did— 
Answers. 





Rastus:—Whyfo’ does you call your 
gal “Valspar,” Sambo? 
Sambo:—Because all de boilin watah 
in de world ain’t going to turn her white. 
—Great Lakes Bulletin. 





Lady Customer—Have I tried everything on? 
Shoe Salesman—Yes, Madam—except the 
boxes. —Gaity. 
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1st Recruit—Gee, I’d hate to serve in 
Guam; the paper says it’s 100 in the 
shade there. 

2nd Recruit—Well, you don’t have to 
stay in the shade. 





. 


“Don’t you have anything to do with 
him, Mildred—he knows some terrible 
songs.” 

“But I didn’t know he could sing.” 

“Neither he can, dear. The beast just 
whistles them.”—Smith’s Weekly. 





The Answered Prayer 


Private Smith was feeling very wor- 
ried. He had been warned to prepare for 
guard duty. In the course of his assidu- 
ous preparations he managed by some 
mischance to break the blade of his bay- 
onet. Unable to obtain another he per- 
suaded a comrade to make him a wooden 
substitute. 

Smith appeared on parade, trusting 
that the sergeant wouldn’t order fixed 
bayonets. But alas, that was the very 
thing he did. 

All fixed except Smith, who stood still. 

“What’s the matter with that man 
there?” roared the sergeant. “Why 
don’t you do as you're told? 

“Sergeant,” replied Smith in a truly 
melancholy tone. “I am sorry I cannot 
draw my bayonet today. I promised my 
poor mother, when she was dying, that 
I would never draw steel on the anniver- 
sary of her death.” 

“Rot!” yelled the sergeant. “Fix your 
bayonet at once.” 

“Well, sergeant,” answered Smith. “I 
must obey orders I know; but—oh, 
Heaven turn it into a wooden one!” 

With these words Smith drew his bay- 
onet and the sergeant fainted on the 
spot.—Hurty-Peck. 





Waiter (at country inn)—Macaulay 
used to dine at this very inn, sir. 

American Tourist—It must have been 
some eggs like these that inspired him to 
write “Lays of Ancient Rome.”—An- 
swers. 





Lady: “The piano tuner, Celeste? I 
never asked him to call.” 
Maid: “No, madam, but the lady next 


door did!” 
—London Mail. 


Famous Last Words: “Holler if you’re 
hurt.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Leatherneck is nine years young. 
It started out as a post newspaper for 
Quantico in 1917. In the fall of 1920, a 
change was effected which made it more 
like a magazine; the size was changed 
from the large newspaper style to maga- 
zine size, and the number of pages was 
increased from four to eight. 


There was nothing new or startling 
about The Leatherneck during the next 
few years. It was filled chiefly with 
praise, publicity, and statistics relative 
to the Marine Corps Institute. The In- 
stitute was then in a somewhat experi- 
mental stage of existence, and there was 
not the confidence in it and its work that 
now exists. This greater confidence is a 
result of the test of time and the faith 
of the Institute Detachment. 


In June, 1924, The Leatherneck in- 
creased from eight to twelve pages. In 
November of the same year, the number 
of pages was increased to sixteen. There 
was established a new editorial policy 
which held that the reader was entitled 
to news and entertaining matter for the 
subscription price, and that the Marine 
Corps Institute educational news and 
statistics should be given advertising po- 
sition. It was thought, and still is be- 
lieved, that the desired publicity for the 
Institute is obtained more successfully 
with this policy. 

During all these years of its existence, 
The Leatherneck had been published 
weekly and subscriptions had increased 
from 1,500 to about 5,000; but its finan- 
cial condition had never been satisfac- 
tory. No funds were at its disposal. Ad- 


vertising was very difficult to obtain. 

In August of 1925 it was decided to 
change from the semi-magazine style to 
a full magazine with cover, and to pub- 
lish semi-monthly. 


The change became 
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effective in September of that year. A 
colored cover and thirty-two pages were 
used. Expensive cartoons and half-tone 
reproductions became regular features. 

January 1, 1926, the subscription price 
was increased from $2.00 to $3.00 per 
annum. This increase was made because 
of the greater expense in printing and 
mailing a magazine. Two dollars per 
year was less than half the subscription 
price of other service publications of a 
similar size and the same, or less, num- 
ber of issues. Subscriptions have in- 
creased since this price became effective. 
Financial difficulties are now only diffi- 
culties in the sense that lack of money is 
the only deterrent from further improve- 
ment. 

The Leatherneck is now about to under- 
go another change; and we feel sure that 
those of our readers who have been with 
us from the beginning, and who know 
that these numerous changes have been 
for the better,- will welcome what we 
judge will be a further improvement over 
the present editions. 

On the first of June, The Leather- 
neck will become a monthly magazine. 
The size will be more than doubled, and 
all issues will have multi-colored covers 
drawn by well-known artists. We have 
been trying of late to publish at least 
one short story in each issue. With only 
a thirty-two page edition, however, it 
becomes necessary to run most of our 
stories serially. This, we know, is ob- 
jectionable to most readers, especially if 
the story happens to be a good one; a 
reader does not wish to wait two weeks 
for the final instalment. 

The cost for a magazine of this type 
will be great. However, the additional 
time saved and economies effected by 
printing monthly will make it possible. 
Advertising and subscription rates will 
remain the same. There will be more 
than 10,000 copies of the first monthly 
issue printed. 





A PARRIS ISLAND NEWSPAPER 


We are glad to see a new paper in the 
Marine Corps, the Parris Island News. 
The first issue is an attractive one. It 
contains eight pages made up in attrac- 
tive style. This paper is edited and pub- 
lished by the officers and enlisted men 
of the Marine Barracks, Parris Island, 
S. C. 

The first issue is dedicated to General 
Lee and all the little Lees. There are 
several biographies appearing in this 
issue, 

Post newspapers are well worth the 
time and expense required for publishing. 





TO HAVE ROLL COLLAR 


The recent decision of the War De- 
partment to adopt the roll collar with 
lapels for the service coats of the of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the Army has 
brought this frequently discussed ques- 
tion prominently to the fore, and there 
has been much comment on the subject, 
official and otherwise, by officers and 
men of the Marine Corps. 

The Major General Commandant de- 
cided to ascertain the views of every 
officer in the Corps upon the question of 
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changing the style of the coats for the 
winter service uniform and the summer 


service uniform for both officers and en- ~ 


listed men by the substitution of the roll 
collar for the present standing collar, 
and with this end in view a ballot was 
sent out to each officer upon which he 
was directed to express his preference in 
the matter and to make such comment 
as he may think appropriate. In this 
way the sentiment of the service regard- 
ing the change has been obtained. The 
results of this balloting have been in the 
ratio of about seven to one in favor of 
the change. 

In view of this practically unanimous 
support given by the officer personnel, 
headquarters has decided upon the adop- 
tion of the roll collar for both the sum- 
mer and winter service uniforms, though 
the standing collar will be retained for 
the blue and white dress uniform. 

Several officers serving at sea express- 
ed the opinion that the roll collar should 
also be adopted for the blue coat for both 
officers and enlisted men due to the fact 
that the blue uniform is worn for ordi- 
nary service at sea. On shore the blue 
uniform is worn more as a dress uniform, 


however, and it is thought that the roll. 


collar would detract from its appearance 
as a dress uniform. Also, the expense to 
the Quartermaster Department would be 
greatly increased if the blue coat is also 
changed to the roll collar style, so much 
so that it is doubtful if the appropria- 
tions would stand the amount that would 
be required. 

It is expected that this decision will be 
issued to the service in the form of or- 
ders in the near future. 





EXCELLENT WORK 


The following letter, received from the 
Director of the Air Service Technical 
School, through the War Department, is 
self-explanatory. 


To: Major General Commandant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


1. The following named enlisted men 
of the U. S. Marine Corps have made 
such an excellent showing at this school 
that it is the desire of this office to com- 
ment on the fact. 

Gunnery Sergeant Wm. M. Arnold, 89 

Gunnery Sergeant Fred B. McCleod, 88 

First Sergeant Neil W. Abbott, 88 

Staff Sergeant Kennard F. Bubier, 88 

Corporal Frank N. Herzig, 87 

Gunnery Sergeant Hopwood C. Kildow, 
86. 

General average of 87. 

2. The grades attained are undoubtedly 
due to the application and capability of 
the men themselves as well as the policy 
of the Marine Corps in sending to this 
school men of considerable experience, 
older men in the Service, and men who 
have a manifest desire to get all that 
this school offers. 

3. For your information, the general 
average made by the above named men 
as a class is the highest yet reached by 
any class as a whole in the Crew Chiefs 


Course. 
(s) R. BAEZ, JR., 
1st Lieut., A. S., Actg. Director. 
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AROUND GALLY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 











The Marine Detachment at the Chelsea 
Naval Hospital are certainly a credit to 
the Corps. They are only few in num- 
ber, but under the direction of First Ser- 
geant Henry Pyne, the boys certainly 
measure up in excellent style. Sergeant 
Jack Pfuhler, with Corporals “Bill” 
Olenik, “Preacher” Netzel, and A. Gross- 
man, make up the complement of non- 
commissioned officers. 

*¢ @ © 


One of the liveliest boys attached to 
the Quantico “Gym” staff is named 
Michael Puskarich, and “Mike” is really 
“some chap.” At times one doubts if 
he can be anything else but Irish, until 
reminded of the last name. His latest 
puzzle is to find out what love is, and I 
heard him a few moments ago demand- 
ing from another Marine, “What is love 
anyway?” Of course this is a further 
proof that he has no connection with the 
Emerald Isle. 

oe .* »® 

The U. S. S. Galveston is at present in 
Boston Navy Yard with a group of Ma- 
rines aboard of which the Commanding 
Officer is rightly proud. The four ser- 
geants have a total of forty-three years’ 
service to their records and include the 
following quartette: First Sergeant 
Charles Klehm, Alex Shields, Alvie 
Thomas, and Edgar C. Hughes. Five 
brave corporals are also found in the 
company rejoicing in the names of 
“Dopey,” “Khaki,” “Shep,” and “Blanco,” 
the fifth retaining with a special amount 
of dignity his proper name of Brown. 
The others are also known on the pay- 
roll as Austin, Roach, Whitley, and 
Shepard. 

~ * * 

Fire-fighting is a game that means a 
great deal of work in some posts owing 
to the fact that so much brush, dry grass 
and rubbish has to be destroyed at cer- 
tain seasons. Sometimes these fires can- 
not be kept in bounds and there comes 
the alarm call with the speedy response 
and splendidly efficient and effective work 
of our firemen. No group of men could 
make better showing in all that makes a 
Fire Brigade dependable and worthy of 
confidence. We can join with any city in 
naming them as “among our finest.” 

* ca * 


Visiting Fort Mifflin recently, I found 
the whole Marine Detachment begrimed 
and dirty as they returned to their quar- 
ters after putting out and securing 
safety where the workmen had been un- 
able to stop that which they had com- 
menced. They are four sergeants at this 
post: G. O. Smith, as “Top-kick”; 
“Schnapps” Flick, as Mess Sergeant; 
“Rudy” Schaich (pronounced Shy), Post 
Exchange; and Johnny Shea, Police Ser- 
geant; and altogether representing near- 
ly sixty-eight years with the Colors. 


* * * 


Captain John H. Fay, who lost his 
brother at Christmas, had been called 
home again to attend the funeral of his 
sister. The sympathy of everyone who 
knows the Captain will be extended to 
him in this further sad bereavement. 
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The Fire Hall in Philadelphia has a 
fine upstanding body of men. Their lead- 
er, Gunnery Sergeant “Bob” Huttle, has 
been on the job for fourteen years and 
really knows his job. He is ably sec- 
onded by Sergeant L. Brand, known to 
his friends as “Slim.” Twenty-nine others 
go to form this speedy crowd of men so 
well known in Philadelphia’s Navy Yard. 

* * * 

When leaving New York’s Recruiting 
for Haiti’s warmer zone, Major and Mrs. 
R. H. Tebbs were given a right royal 
send-off. For loyalty, hard work, and 
esprit de corps the 23rd Street Gang are 
hard to beat; and they, with their friends, 
not only “did the banquet stuff,” made 
speeches, etc., but finally assembled in 
force at the wharf to wish the Major 
and family bon voyage. What the travel- 
ers said when they reached their cabin I 
am not able to say, but I know that the 
name of Tebbs will always be thought of 
with pleasure by those who were privi- 
leged to know him in “little old New 
York.” 

7x * OK 

Sergeant Dan J. Daniel, after six years 
of Recruiting Duty in New York, has 
also left, and at his own request (listen 
ye Recruiters! “at his own request”) has 
been appointed to Parris Island. “Bill” 
Koomer, the always energetic and suc- 
cessful Sergeant of the “Gang,” has also 
had an enforced absence from his work. 
“Bill” was struck by a taxi and the hos- 
pital folk have had to listen to his “line” 
for several weeks. We hope he’ll soon be 
back for “the Street” needs him. 

* OK * 

Hingham, Mass., is the home of the 
Naval Ammunition Depot. Delightful in 
summer, but snowed up and pretty cold 
in winter. Captain Harry A. Ellsworth 
is now in charge, while about the same 
celebrities are found in the barracks, 
mess hall, and galley as on my last visit, 
although First Sergeant J. P. Kelleher 
was in the hospital in a rather serious 
condition of health; we hope he will soon 
be better. 
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SERVICE 


You may grow to great riches of glory, 

You may toil for yourself through the 
day, 

You may write in your records a story 

Of struggles you’ve met on the way. 

But vain is the fame that you boast of, 

And wasted the years that you scan, 

Your strength you have not made the 
most of 

If you’ve rendered no service to man. 


If something of you isn’t living 

Long after your spirit has fled; 

If your hand ceases toiling and giving 

The minute your body is dead, 

You have quitted this world as a debtor 

And failed in the infinite plan; 

If you leave not one roadway that’s 
better 

You’ve rendered no service to man. 


Seventeen 


JUST A MINUTE 


I have only just a minute, 

Only sixty seconds in it, 

Forced upon me—can’t refuse it— 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it; 

But it’s up to me to use it, 

I must suffer if I lose it, 

Give account if I abuse it. 

Just a tiny little minute— 

But eternity is in it. 





LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


He rang in a little sooner 
Than the fellows in the shop, 
And he stayed a little longer 
When the whistle ordered “Stop.” 


He worked a little harder 
And talked a little less; 
He seemed but little hurried 
And he showed but little stress, 


For every little movement 
His efficiency expressed. 
Thus his envelope grew just 
A little thicker than the rest. 


He saved a little money 
In a hundred little ways; 
He banked a little extra 
When he got a little raise. 


A little “working model” 
Took his little “leisure” time; 
He wrought each little part of it 
With patience most sublime. 


Now it’s very little wonder 
That he murmurs with a smile, 
As he clips his little coupons, 
“Aren’t the little things worth while?” 





Faith is Believing Something You Don’t 
Know Anything About.—Jay William 
Hudson. 





The following was clipped from the 
“California Lumber Merchant.” 


TYPE OF MEN THAT THE WORLD 
NEEDS TODAY 


The world today is looking for men 
who are not for sale. 

Men who are honest and sound from 
center to circumference—true to the 
heart’s core. 

Men with conscience as steady as the 
needle to the pole. 

Men who will stand for the right if the 
heavens totter and the earth reels. 

Men who can tell the truth and look 
the world right in the eye. 

Men who neither brag nor run, men 
who neither flag nor flinch. 

Men who have courage without shout- 
ing it. 

Men who know their message and tell 
it. 

Men who know their business and at- 
tend to it. 

Men who are not ashamed to say “No” 
with emphasis, and who are not ashamed 
to say “I can’t afford it.” 

Men of this type make real good Ma- 
rines. 

Yours, 


JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 
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Written especially for Tue Leatuerneck for the purpose of encouraging Marines to take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered by the Marine Corps Institute , 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
AS TAUGHT BY THE M. C. I. 


By EX-SERGEANT EDWARD A. TURPIN 


Structural Engineering has to do with the engineering and designing of the structural features of build- 
ings. The many large buildings being erected with stories mounting hundreds of feet create heretofore un- 
known demands for structural engineering ability. The earning of structural draftsmen and structural en- 
gineers are higher today than ever. 


The purpose of this course is to teach the broad subject of Structural Engineering. All that want this 
information should enroll. It will give you a good knowledge of mill building and steel-cage construction; it 
will teach you to design and superintend the building of heavy timber, iron, steel, concrete, and fireproof con- 
structions. After you have mastered the mathematical and drawing section, you will be qualified to accept a 
position as assistant structural draftsman with some constructing engineer or architect. Then, by com- 
bining with further study the knowledge you can get in your daily work, you will gradually acquire the educa- 
tion and experience necessary for a high-salaried position, or to enable you to practice independently struct- 
ural engineering, or mill building. To go to college for this study, which is here offered to you without charge, 
would cost you several years of time and hundreds of dollars, to say nothing of the loss in wages. 





The Marine Corps Institute offers you a selection of 248 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 


Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip and 
mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 











MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
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A Trip to Jassy from Petrograd 
Continued from page seven 


were easily the best, but I remember 
thinking that, when it came to singing, 
the Americans and French were sadly 
outclassed by the Russians. 


Something usually happens nearly 
every day on a Russian railway trip, and 
there were one or two incidents on this 
travel to Petrograd. At Mohilev every 
one was ordered from the train. Like 
a great many Russian towns, Mohilev is 
situated about 2 1-2 versts from the sta- 
tion, and we had to report there for an 
examination of our papers. The French 
courier and I were treated with every 
consideration—given a room in the head- 
quarters of the [nterallied Mission there, 
and entertained at their mess at lunch- 
eon and dinner. Mutt and Jeff, who 
were also turned out there, shook up an 
entertainment in Mohilev that evening in 
my honor—but that’s another story. Our 
train, which was supposed to leave 
shortly after midnight, got off in true 
Russian style about 11:00 a. m. the next 
morning. At Vitebsk, there was a grand 
battle between some sailors on our train 
and a group of soldiers on another, be- 
cause the latter tried to steal our engine. 
There was nothing indecisive about this 
affair, and after a couple of hours delay 
there, we were on our way. The follow- 
ing morning we arrived in good shape at 
Petrograd. - 





THE PETROGRAD EMBASSY GUARD 
Upon reporting at the Embassy, I 


* found to my surprise that Baisden and 


Sands were there. I had supposed that 
they were in London, or at least on the 
way there. The Ambassador told me 
that he was retaining such couriers as 
came through, in case they could be of 
service. A few days after my return to 
Petrograd, Courier Christy came through 
from London, and we four became the 
marine guard at the Embassy. A room 
in the Embassy, or one of the outbuild- 
ings, was assigned to us, and we were 
equipped with Russian rifles of uncertain 
vintage, and similar ammunition. We 
formed two reliefs, and did night on and 
night off in the main entrance, with a 
dvornik (porter) who answered the bell 
when the callers happened to speak Rus- 
sian. 

The situation then was bad in Petro- 
grad. The Powers, certainly the allies 
and neutrals, were not ready to recog- 
nize the bolsheviks. In addition, an ele- 
ment among the bolsheviks was agitat- 
ing against the American Government’s 
action toward certain agitators in Amer- 
ica, and threats were mad against our 
Embassy. At least, this was as much as 
we could gather. In the city the food 
question was becoming serious. Queues 
were formed for bread, cigarettes, and 
practically every necessity. Pilfering 
was common, and the Red Guards were 
suppressing it as energetically as pos- 
sible. Walking about the city from time 
to time, we saw people shot for stealing. 
Shooting was quite frequently and rather 
indiscriminately resorted to. We saw 
the Nevski Prospekt cleared as by magic 
of its strolling thousands, when a ma- 
chine gun would open fire down the ave- 
nue. Holdups and robberies at night 
were frequent, and we heard rumors of 
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several welléknown foreign diplomats 
being held up and robbed. Persons com- 
ing from the few banks still functioning 
were openly robbed in daylight. On oc- 
casions when the Embassy required 
funds, one or two of the couriers ac- 
companied the disbursing officer of the 
Embassy to the bank. The most distress- 
ing sight was the large number of beg- 
gars, nearly all maimed and still in uni- 
form, many covered with decorations. 
For them there were no hospitals, no 
food, no pensions. And in the crowded 
streets were to be seen 50,000 or 60,000 
Austrian and German prisoners appar- 
ently roaming about at will. 


About February 24, 1918, one month 
after my return from Jassy, conditions 
in Petrograd had become such that the 
evacuation of the Embassy was decided 
upon, and on that date the major portion 
of the Embassy staff boarded a special 
train for the East. For a couple of days 
the couriers were busy destroying of- 
ficial records, gathering and packing food 
supplies and personal effects of those of 
the remaining staff, and generally tying 
up loose ends. On the twenty-sixth, we 
took charge of the transportation of 
these effects to a train which had been 
made up, and as we were leaving the 
Embassy with the last load of supplies, 
one of the couriers noticed that our flag 
was still flying there; so he returned 
and secured it. The twenty-sixth was a 
busy day for us, for we had to guard the 
effects all day in the railroad yard, and 
help in the loading of the baggage. At 
2:00 a. m. on the twenty-seventh, the 
Ambassador, three secretaries and the 
four couriers, together with some of the 
staff of the Consulate, left Petrograd. 
The British, French, and Italian staffs of 
the respective embassies left by way of 
Finland, but with the Americans leaving 
eastward were the Japanese, Chinese, 
Siamese, and Brazilian staffs. 


On February 28, we arrived at Vo- 
logda, where the Ambassador decided to 
stop. He sceured a place in the town for 
his headquarters, but as the train was 
not to be forsaken, the couriers stayed 
with it and guarded the baggage day and 
night. In addition, we were of such serv- 
ice as possible, manhandling such bag- 
gage as might be required, and acting as 
messengers between the Embassy head- 
quarters and the Consulate. At night we 
chopped wood to keep warm while doing 
our watch. 

The railroad yard at Vologda was a 
noisy place. Trains were coming and go- 
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ing day and night, laden with shouting 
refugees. Stealing was common, and we 
had to be on the lookout at all times to 
preserve the few things we had. At 
nights in the old railroad yard at Vo- 
logda, we would gather round the old 
galley in the dining car and listen to the 
compositions of Tom Baisden, which he 
accompanied on a Russian balalaika— 
“The Jam-Pot Guards” (ourselves); 
“Riding on a Russian Railroad Train,” 
etc., etc. I suppose he has forgotten 
them all now, but they were classics then. 
And of course we wondered what the 
Americans were doing in the war zone, 
for we had little or no news of the front. 
We discussed what might have happened, 
had the first American troops been sent 
to Russia instead of to France; and ar- 
gued whether the former country might 
not have been saved, Bolshevism averted, 
and the whole aspect of the war altered, 
if this had been done. Regular old ma- 
rine powwows—perhaps on a bigger scale 
than usual, for old man Ennui was after 
us hard. Chopping wood, hauling bag- 
gage, scouting for food, scrubbing clothes, 
hiking through the snow as messengers, 
and constantly on the lookout to save our 
baggage—it was all getting monotonous, 
especially as we felt distinctly outside 
the world, and had little news to discuss. 

On March 18, the Ambassador directed 
us to return to London by way of Mur- 
mansk. On the nineteenth we arrived at 
Zvanka, which is the junction for the 
Murmansk Line. We were fortunate in 
finding a train leaving that day. This 
train was made up of Russian fourth 
class cars and one wagon-lit. A party of 
British officers and refugees had this car, 
and were kind enough to allow us to 
come aboard and sleep in the corridor, 
as all the compartments were filled. On 
the twentieth we arried at Petrozavodsk, 
and were held up there two days. On the 
twenty-second we left for Murmansk, 
arriving on the twenty-sixth, after a 
dreary slow /trip through the heavy 
snows, enhanced by rumors that the 
Finns would attempt to cut the line be- 
low Murmansk. There is a station on 
this line at the Arctic Circle, and just 
about there we were down to one loaf of 
black bread and a can of marmalade for 
the four of us. Fortunately we had our 
= chai-pots working and had plenty of 
chai. 


At Murmansk we found many refugees 
living in trains, there being no hotels or 
houses for them. We also found about 
200 British marines on shore duty there. 
A couple of sergeants (Drake and Water- 
loo, two easy names to remember Eng- 
lishmen by) invited us up to their quar- 
ters, and gave us some good white bread 
from their own bakery, a supply of cigar- 
ettes, and a mug of rum each—I don’t re- 
member that any one refused that—and 
offered us the use of their showers. This 
struck us as being the true marine spirit, 
and we were certainly very grateful. . 


We found a Red Cross official living in 
a fairly comfortable car in Murmansk, 
who was good enough to allow us to bunk 
in the section of his car which he and the 
American Passport Officer, Captain Mar- 
tin, used for their dining room and of- 
fice. Here we were very comfortable 
indeed. 

Continued on page twenty-nine 
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All-Marines Open Their Home Season 


KEADY’S MEN BOW TO 
DARTMOUTH IN OPENER 


Big Jim Baylis and Chenoweth Star in 
4-3 Defeat 


Playing their first home game at Quan- 
tico on Saturday, March 27th, the All- 
Marine nine was nosed out of a victory 
by Jeff Tesreau’s Dartmouth team in 
the 10th inning. Before 4,000 spectators, 
Big Jim Baylis of west coast fame made 
his first appearance at the Virginia post. 
It was one of those cold, bleak, late 
March excuses for a spring day and the 
teams were unable to get under way, 
showing no form to speak of. 

Preliminary to the game there was the 
usual ceremony connected with the open- 
ing of a home ground, consisting of mov- 
ing pictures and music, which was ended 
when General Feland threw out the first 
ball. Big Jim Baylis, who is looked up- 
on as one of the ablest of the Marines’ 
pitching staff, took the box with Zeke 
Bailey behind the bat. The contest from 
the start bore most of the earmarks of 
an early season game and up until the 
fifth inning looked pretty favorable for 
the Marines. Dartmouth, however, tight- 
ened up and started to play ball. 

In the second Bozo Duncan brought the 
crowd to their feet with a scratch hit; 
Freeny on first went to second. Hrisko 
the next man up, bunted and Freeney 
went to third, with two out. Bailey laid 
out a grounder which was topped by 
Carver of Dartmouth who threw him out 
at first. 

Jim Baylis laid out a three-bagger in 
the third and Stock hit, later stealing 
second. Montieth hit into a double play 
ending the inning. 





NEW LONDON QUINTET BEATS 
PORTSMOUTH MARINES 


All doubt as to the superiority of the ~ 


New London Marines basketball team 
over the Portsmouth, N. H., Marines was 
cast to the winds Saturday night at the 
State Armory in New London, when the 
New London Quintet trounced the Ports- 
mouth five 27 to 8. This victory gives 
the Submarine Base five a claim to the 
championship title among the Atlantic 
coast service teams. 

The New Lodon Marines have com- 
pleted a successful basketball season, 
having won 21 out of 24 games. The 
team representing this barracks came 
out on top in the Submarine Base Dun- 
garee Basketball League with an aver- 
age of 1,000, winning ten games and the 
trophy, which will adorn the walls of the 
recreation room at this post. 








NOTICE 


Due to the number of games 
played between each issue of The 
Leatherneck it will be practically 
impossible to list a lengthy account 
of every game. 

However, it is the aim of this 
Sports Section to give to Marine 
baseball fans an accurate account 
of each game played by printing 
all box scores. 











Dartmouth 
ABRHOAE 

ee eee 50003 1 
DD shbasieanwes e268 3 
a Orr 2 22°32 9 
Stevens, 3b ........ 4102 3 0 
Micheline, rf ....... 40040 0 
OEE, Seecemaee 4023 0 0 
ee 403211 2 1 
DT cane canes 40051 0 
i  cwecesnwes 20003 0 
Vanwiper, p ........ Ln was 
EE cae kdoece eee SavG@yes 

MES seiecksnnns 39 4 63014 3 

Marines 
ABR HOAE 

OS ares ee .s 2.9 2.6 © 
Montieth, rf ........ sre 2 eS 
Chenoweth, 2b ...... &@¢e2i2 ¢ 
PEOGEG, UD cc cccccce 30419141 
SS eee 40100 0 
a rererres 21033 0 
DE, GM sccceses 200441 0 
Hannah, 3b ........ Baan a. z.. 
DE bene éxeews 200683 0 
DE @ seeees aus ,@ 243-8 
Cavanaugh, c ...... 00001 0 
DI Secdedns une Zeus fF 
MD Saesdveeens 10000 0 
PT cteticanes 00000 0 
ere 10000 0 
og ee 10000 0 
We OE biescaseen 20000 0 

ee 36 3 73012 2 
Dartmouth . 0002000101—4 
Marines ....... 00100000 2 0—3 

xHudson batted for Hetrick. 

xxParsons batted for Vitek. 

Buckway ran for Maddes in ninth. 

Harbour batted for Balis. 

Runs—Fusonie, Stevens, Vanwiper, 
Lane, Hrisko, Hannah, Balis. Two-base 
hits—Chenoweth, Maddes. Three-base 
hits—Chenoweth, Balis, Owl. Sacrifices 
—Stock, Montieth, Hrisko (2). Stolen 
bases—Owl, Lane, Chenoweth. Double 


plays—Stevens to Owl to Dey. Bases on 
balls—Off Balis 2, Parker 2, Carver 2, 
Vanwiper 2, Lane 1. Struck out—By 
Balis 6, Vitek 2, Parker 1, Carver 1, 
Lane 2. Umpires—Shurtleff and Crook. 
Time of game—1:55. 


HITTING OF FOX AND 
HRISKO BEAT TEMPLE 


Philadelphians Allowed Only One Hit 
From Buckaway Up to Seventh 





Unable to hit Buckowy for seven in- 
nings Temple University fell before the 
Marine nine after an excellent game, 5-2. 


Before 4,000 early season fans Buck- 
owy, one of the stellar aces of the Ma- 
rine pitching staff, held the Templeton- 
ians to one hit until the seventh inning, 
when he was relieved by Tom Stolle. 
Fox, playing third, and Hrisko at short, 
led the Gyreenes with 2 hits apiece 
which counted at critical times. Hrisko 
is a new man who is showing to great 
advantage at short stop this year, prom- 
ising to hold the position down better 
than it has ever been played on Marine 
teams. 


Temple University 


ABR HOAE 

Greenberg, cf ...... es 2 2 2 
Trautwein, 2b ..... eo @ ft 24 
EAEOUE, GB vccccc 4012 4 5 
EE oda bebe sass 40:32 3-9 
. < i 40183 00 
Leaness, 3b ........ 30001 0 
| ere 40 0138 0 0 
ee ere ic? 3.4 9 
8 eee D2 2 2 oe 
SS eee 00000 0 
BA: wexeeneas 34 2 § 2411 5§ 

Marines 

ABRHOAE 
rer Aas fs a. 
Montieth, rf ........ aah a | 
a eee Reet 2 
0 eee 22 2 @s 
DN, BP” cecesese ee @ 2 Es 
0 ere .. 22-2 4.68 
ee 30205 0 
Cavanaugh, c ...... 8 3 69 3 
Buckaway, p ....... 2 © 2 
PE Gidawenews o €.¢,6 324 
SEE G66 s ower ewe 2 
ae 31 5 8 2714 1 


xBatted for Buckaway in eighth. 

Runs—Greenberg, Vernon, Stock, Mon- 
tieth, Freeny, Hrisko, Buckaway. Two- 
base hit — Hrisko. Three-base hit — 
Freeny. Sacrifice hits—Stock, Montieth 
(2), Freeny, Fox. Stolen bases—Stock 
(2), Montieth (2), Freeny, Duncan, 
Hrisko, Fox (2). First base on balls— 


Off Buckaway 3, Vernon 1. Struck out— 
By Buckaway 4, Vernon 1, Stolle 1. Um- 
pires—Shurtleff and McHenry. Time of 
game—1:45. 


/ 
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CHESLOCK BACK FROM TROPICS 


Frankie Cheslock, well-known welter- 
weight boxer, recently returned to 
Quantico from Guantanama Bay where 
he was stationed with the Fifth, ready 
to start active training for a meeting 
with Walter Vance, formerly of Parris 
Isle, now on duty at Philly. 

Cheslock appears in excellent condi- 
tion and stated that although he was 
ready to meet anyone within reach, he 
felt that he deserved about thirty days 
more to become acclimated to the Vir- 
ginia Post. 

The former West Coast battler makes 
140 without much effort, which is the 
weight Vance is forced to adhere to. 
Vance, while at Parris Island could al- 
ways make 135, but since his transfer 
some months ago to Philadelphia, he has 
been forced to abandon the lightweight 
class altogether. 

Negotiations are under way to draw 
Vance and Cheslock together around the 
last of April. Quantico will undoubtedly 
get this match and the fight fans there 
are pretty well keyed up over the meet- 
ing as this is the first time in many, 
many years, the Corps has drawn to- 
— two of her battlers'to decide a 
itle. 





ANNAPOLIS RETAINS COLLEGIATE 
RING CROWN 





Lentz, of Grid Fame, Wins Unlimited 


ut 

_ The U. S. Naval Academy retained its 
title as champions of Intercollegiate 
Boxing Association by winning 15 points 
in the finals staged at the Academy 
March 27. Penn State took second place 
with 13 points after a rally in the semi- 
finals which was the feature of the 
matches. Yale and Colgate tied for 
third honors with 11 points each. Penn 
and Syracuse were practically swamped, 
each gaining only three points. 

Collins, 115 pounds; Allen, 125 pounds, 
and Lentz, unlimited, were the Navy 
boxers who won championships in their 
class. Collins had things easy with Gans, 
of Penn State. Allen’s bout with Ley- 
den, of Colgate was one of the best 
bouts of the meeting; while Lentz and 
Clark roughed their way through three 
rounds, the former at all times having a 
decided edge over the Penn State man. 

Heinie Miller, Capt., U. S. M. C. R., 
officiated as referee at all the bouts dur- 
ing the three days. 


Finals 


115 pounds—Collins (Navy), defeated 
Gans (Penn State), three rounds, de- 
cision. 

125 pounds—Allen (Navy), defeated 
Leyden (Colgate), three rounds, de- 
cision. 

135 pounds—Filger (Penn State), de- 
feated Ritchie (Yale), four rounds, de- 
cision. 

145 pounds—Stanton (Colgate), de- 
feated McMann (Yale), four rounds, de- 
cision. 

160 pounds—Kiel (Penn State), de- 
feated Ross (Colgate), three rounds, de- 
cision. 

175 pounds—Vandergrift (Yale), de- 
feated Gugino (Syracuse), four rounds, 
decision. 

Unlimited weight—Lentz (Navy), de- 
feated Clark (Penn), three rounds, de- 
cision. 
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Final Score 
Navy, 15; Colgate, 11; Penn State, 13; 
Yale, 11; Syracuse, 3; Penn, 3. 





CHARLES HOFF, WORLD’S ALL- 
ROUND INDOOR ATHLETE 


Norwegian Bests Americans in K. C. 
Games 


Charles Hoff, famous Norwegian ath- 
lete, shattered two world’s records and 
won five out of seven events, as he cap- 
tured the world’s all-round indoor ath- 
lete championship in the recent Knights 
of Columbus games held in Madison 
Square Garden. Competing against him 
were Emerson Norton, of Georgetown, 
and Harold Osborn, of the Illinois A. C., 
Olympic and American title holder. Os- 
born was forced out early in the meet by 
a sprained ankle. 


Hoff broke the world’s indoor broad 
jump and pole vault marks in scoring a 
clean-cut triumph and registering one 
of the greatest all around performances 
ever witnessed indoors or out. 


The slim Norwegian displaced the 
broad jump standard with a leap of 23 
feet 7 3-8 inches, and pole vaulted to a 
height of 13 feet 7 inches; this is the 
ninth time he has surpassed the listed 
record. 


The hopes of both American stars were 
blasted by mishaps, but it is questionable 
whether either, in their best form, could 
have taken the victory from the Vault- 
ing Viking. 

Hoff finished the seven-event competi- 
tion with a grand total of 6,885.3 points, 
while Norton amassed 4,708.4, Osborn 
having withdrawn at the end of the third 
event with a total of 2,334. 

Charley Hoff, spectacular Norwegian 
athlete, got away to a victorious start 
when he defeated his two American rivals 
in the 60-yard dash, which was the first 
of the seven events. Hoff won by fully 
three yards in a brilliant finish. His 
time of 6 3-5 seconds was exceptionally 
fast, and gave him 940 points under the 
decathlon scoring system, 60 more than 
Osborn who barely beat out Norton for 
second place. 

Norton won the high jump with a leap 
of 6 feet 1 3-4 inches, giving him 944 
points which placed him in the lead tem- 
porarily with a total of 1,794 points. 

Osborn, with a jump of only 6 feet 1-4 
inch, garnered enough points to get in 
second place, so far as total points were 
concerned, and Hoff as a result of clear- 
ing only 5 feet 9 1-2 inches, was third on 
the list for two events. 

After competing in three events, Os- 
born dropped out; and at that stage, 
Norton, by winning the high jump and 
shot-put in a decisive manner, had piled 
up point totals enough to give him a 
substantial lead as he fought on alone 
with Hoff. The point total was 2,571 for 
Norton; 2,107 for Hoff; 2,334 for Osborn, 
as he withdrew. 

Following the sensation caused by Os- 
born’s withdrawal, Hoff furnished a thrill 
when in his first try at broad jumping 
he shattered the world’s indoor record 
with a 23 foot 7 3-8 inch leap, displacing 
the previous indoor mark of 23 feet 1 1-8 
inches, set by William Dowding of 
Georgetown in 1924. 
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Hoff has been spectacular in pole 
vaulting since he began his invasion of 
America but this was his first record feat 
in any other branch of competition. The 
leap gave him not only victory over Nor- 
ton in the broad jump, but tightened the 
race for all-round honors. He continued 
his pace by breaking his own world’s in- 
door pole vault record, clearing the bar 
at 13 feet 7 inches, his own previous rec- 
ord being 13 feet 6 3-4 inches, set at Chi- 
cago two weeks before. 


On March 27th, Charley Hoff boosted 
his world indoor pole vault record to 13 
feet 8 inches at the Washington Univer- 
sity interscholastic indoor track meet in 
St. Louis. 


. 


HEADQUARTERS GIRLS FORM 
TENNIS CLUB 

Girls employed in the offices of the 
commandant, adjutant and inspector of 
the Marine Corps have formed the Ma- 
rine Corps Girls Tennis Club. Teams of 
four or more members will play in a 
club tournament. 

Officers and members are: Violet Van 
Wagner, captain; Katherine Kinnear, sec- 
retary; Christina Bartley, treasurer; Lil- 
lian O’Malley, scorer; Geneva Martin, 
publicity officer; Fannie M. Abromozitz, 
Jane F. Blakeney, F. Brannon, Edith V. 
Brown, Esther M. Davidson, Mary Eden- 
ton, Vesta C. Furniss, Margaret C. Mc- 
Goldrick, Margaret C. Shaughnessy, 
Anna McGoldrick. 











BATTER UP 


Perhaps I ain’t no sportsman but I 
never did see any sense to this here base- 
ball. You sit out in the bleachers in the 
shade of a boiling hot planet which is 
called the sun and watch some disgusted 
batsman slay an unsuspecting umpire 
who doesn’t know what it is all about. 

ak * * 

Maybe I’d like the game if I knew more 
about it but I ain’t never had an oppor- 
tunity to see it played. Most games is 
played in the afternoon or on holidays 
and that program interferes a whole lot 
with my sleep. 

* * 

I heard some world series games over 
the radio one time and I bet on the 
wrong team every time and I ain’t had 
much faith in either baseball or radio 
since. 

* + * 

Bozo Duncan and Stock will probably 
wring my fool neck when they get back 
from that southern trip for launching 
this holler agin their favorite sport next 
to football, but I ain’t proud. 

x * oa 

Another reason for which I don’t like 
the game is that I played indoor baseball 
outdoors one time. I struck out three 
times in rapid succession and then when 
I did smack one right into the pitcher’s 
bread basket, he hung on to it and I was 
out again. 

* * * 

But now that I’m all through spread- 
ing the salve about the game, I want to 
tell you all that the old Marine Team is 
got a whale of a schedule and nothing 
else but. Furthermore, I’m hoping they 
win every game even if I don’t know 
what it’s all about. 

LEATHERNECK, Jr. 
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RAIN CANCELS LEHIGH GAME ~ 


High winds driving a cold wet rain 
forced the Lehigh-Marine, scheduled to 
be played March 31 at Quantico, to be 
cancelled. 

Fans at the Post felt very antagonistic 
towards Old Man Weather as these two 
teams generally play an excellent game 
of ball. Lehigh is only scheduled once 
on the Marine program this season, but 
may ‘meet the Leathernecks on their 
Northern trip. 





MARINE-FORT BENNING (ist Game) 


Marines: ABRHOAE 
are 8 2 2.2 4 
TS, eee 5 000 38 0 
Chenowitz, ss ..’..... ao @ 3. 3} 
Pes, BE dé ccscue 01000 0 
i... eee 3009 01 
ee 33 200 0 
MRombeteR, FE... ccsces 23 6386.6 
Hannah, 3b ......... s 4 62 3 8 
OE 413211 0 0 
ae €egczaesd 

MEE ehikes cee ae 32 7 72710 3 

Infantry: ABRHOAE 
Perea 4005 0 0 
Cummings, 2b ...... Rak & =. 
ee 9 3323 8 
SS cssseces $2323 466 
Kgelstrom, If ....... 41040 0 
i Te astscéceens Az sx. 
i 2 Sc nied awe 40002 0 
McCarthy, c ........ 30042 0 
OO arr 10060 32 0 
De WH ascscsese's 1003 0 0 
, ae 00000 0 
WO wi ceeds és 10100 0 
***Christianberry ...1 010 0 0 

EE Nkkkeaeays 34 2 625 8 1 


*Batted for Tolle in 5th. 
**Batted for McCarthy in 9th. 
***Batted for Schulte in 9th.- 
zStack out hit by batted ball. 
Freeny out batting out of turn. 
Seore by innings: 
ing dh di dh et ted di-del 041 000 020—7 
ee 000 200 000—2 





MARINE-NEWBERRY GAME 


Marines: ABRHOAE 
OR oe 411200 
TS ee 421465 0 
Chenoweth, ss ....... oe £38 
i Ree anes SF. 
rrr 42323200 
PEOMEIGEM, UE... cccsce $1230 0 
DEE atv akeidedeus 5 003 0 0 
Cavanaugh, c ....... 402700 
Pe, OD ksi des cnc 4000 40 

ae 35 10 10 27 12 0 

Newberry: ABR HOA E 
Hudgins, ss ......... . se 8 2 2: 8 
XE ee 30120 0 
Hedgepatt, c ........ 4009 00 
a Ee wee ce sues 40013 0 
oe 400 8 0 0 
Besnmert, SD ....c00s 3003 10 
ee ere 20000 0 
TEE ce ccaccke 2003 00 
SE OP cescidvase 2031000 
Domonick, rf ....... 20100 0 
a errs 200000 
CO eer ere 10000 0 

_ err 338 1 327 6 O 
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MARINE-ELON GAME 


Elon: ABRHOA 
Be, OO cosas checeae ass 2°34 
a =a ego2k ee 2 
OE hac aa aicnwen 400 0 5 
rr 40007 
EE hk wea achs acaidon eis2 8 
EE 65. 5.0m <p aem ns 400 0 8 
Ok ae 300383 8 
es ee 4021 0 
eae 86 3 2.3 
EEE kp sae nae sd 100 0 0 

eas donee cme 386 2 8 10 27 

Marines: ABRHOA 
0 I Sa 4000 8 
eee 4000 8 
a er $0102 
... 2a 4000 0 
PL, TE kh enesccnscns 4210632 
FOND. hon 4 554-0 ere $1320 9 
OM aoe hawk oe $1328 4 
SS One ne cabanas 40144 
EE in ird é Gala eedcnic 3 00 8 0 
PE ceeuadasnnseed 0000 0 

BN n50se deenieaws 32 4 715 27 

Score by innings: 

SL isda shee nake 020 000 101—4 
BE avuntekeesunacaen 100 100 000—2 
Summary: Three-base hit, Hudson. 


Two-base hits,Hudson, Hannah, Crutch- 
field, Fogleman. Errors, Sims, Maddes, 
2, Chenoweth, 2. Struck out by Fogle- 
man, 1; Parsons, 1; Baylis, 1. Base on 
balls off Parsons, 1. Wild pitch, Par- 
sons, 1. Sacrifice hits, Hannah, Hudson. 
Umpire, Kirkland. 





MARINE-WAKE FOREST GAME 


Marines: ABRHOAE 
EE dx cenwtaens 40183 0 0 
BE, in cvscess 5 00 0 8 0 
Chenoweth, ss ....... 40313232321 
Serre 4° 22 & 2 
SEE cas ncsdees & = 2A 24 
Miomtette, Pf 2... 028s. 5 0110 0 
DN aa cscke dees 5 028 2 0 
SE, GD aescwcanc 40021 0 
GE ee ane 6 6a one 40102 0 
Buckaway, rf ....... 10000 0 

I iiveodiwwan 40 4 93011 2 

Wake Forest: ABRHOAE 
Timberlake, cf ...... 811500 
Ss ED 6 cvccens 402 3 5 0 
Se, OE cccccccss 5 000 38 0 
0 See 400 5 0 0 
pS are 5 021 38 0 
OS ar 5 002 0 0 
RNA 411410 0 
SE SE ein wk mk aback 40113 3 0 
 vaneincnene 311083 0 
ee OD kcuccesan 828 ¢ S 

Eo picee Ata ae 388 3 9307 0 

Score by innings: 

ED 6.5 ahs nse eee 010 001 010—1 


Wee FORO occ cincvccen 002 001 000—O 

Summary: Two-base hits, Greason, 
Bailey, Chenoweth. Three-base hits, 
Duncan, Freeny, Sorrel. Sacrifice hits, 
Stock, Freeny, Baucom, Riley. Stolen 
bases, Maddes, Freeny. Struck out, by 
Baylis, 9; by Sorrel, 4; by Simmons, 0. 
Base on balls, Baylis, 3; Sorrel, 3; Sim- 
mons, 0. Hits off Baylis, 9; off Sorrel, 
7; off Simmons, 1; Left on bases, Ma- 
rines, 5; Wake Forest, 6. Hit by pitched 
ball, Timberlake by Baylis. Umpire, 
Holding, (Wake Forest). 
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MARINE-FORT BENNING (2nd Game) 


Marines: ABH OA 
OS ae 40190 
TEE dn kas ke neh wore 5 3 5 4 
CE OM cs sanabesduus 413 4 
, “SAR aSAAR nee 0110 2 
PG TE icin. 6.10. Sem boas Bae Ss .:: 4 
AE coa'cnstacatous 300 0 
es ko bk ged bene a: 2 
PE MP vstsscenetaeeen a. ss. fe 
DR Ee wictnnk deaegnnaes a‘) 2° 
SED 65, ve Widetéeoceuaens 820 8 
ere 000 0 
BO, GE vccvenesscacs . 2 2-8 
> Seer ener i. a a 
PN eb tks kak dade cao 000 0 

rere eer re eee 40 9 24 18 

Infantry: ABH OA 
RROD eas nckdsanaedun 2S &. 
Ce. TD avcisccwsces Ss. ae 
DEE DE. hententanscases 409 2 
DE TE scnedenssnewens 33 40 
DO akxtcccneawe & 22 9 
Crishtenb’ry, c ........... 313 0 
Sh ee = * 
ce akeahen been a . 2 2 
GE TE Se vctdncseaeaanen 41324 

PE ia xewdeneneseunds 31 11 27 15 
BEE. Sec cccduticnses 000 000 020—2 
DEE 60 0bsicccccunds 010 021 02x—6 


*Batted for Stock in eighth inning. 

**Ran for Balis in eighth inning. 

Runs—Douglas 2, Smythe, Kjelstrom, 
Christenberry, Carnes, Bailey, Stolle. 
Errors—Freeny, Durbin (2), Cummings. 
Two-base hit—Douglas. Sacrifice flies— 
Buck, Durbin, Freeny. Stolen bases— 
Smythe, Chenowitz (2), Kjelstrom, Buck. 
Left on bases—Marines, 13; Infantry, 6. 
Earned runs—Infantry, 5. Hits—Off 
Stolle, 11 in 7 1-3 innings; of Vitex, 0 in 
2-3 inning. Struck out—By Carnes, 2; 
by Stolle, 2. First base on balls—off 
Carnes, 3; off Stolle, 1; off Vitex 1. Los- 
ing pitcher—Stolle. Umpires—Dwyer 
and Potter. 





MARINE-GUILFORD GAME 


Marines: ABR HOAE 
St ese ee £1 
lS ee 72 OS 3s 
eee $e@e708 
eee 400100 
WO badessacwan 3006500 
eer 2002 2 0 
. \ SR Se &. 6-23 9 
reer 303183: 00 
eee 20002 0 
_ errs 10000 0 
**Chenoweth ....... 10000 0 

WRI kd ke eeians 27 0 228 71 

Guilford College ABRHOAE 
OE wn sscas 42.2 3 9 ¢ 
CRD 6 ndeev onan $0003 0 
0 eee 40000 0 
, (ae 40117 0 0 
Be, OE acces nna 4@ i284 
Pere. €ezteeds 
FS SS errerere 36@¢2 4648 6 
TN, OP. ok coccees 20002 0 
Te TE kin sctnces $e ¢ i @-E 

EE kK ds cnacees $1 172 4 0 

*Batted for Stock. 

**Batted for Vitek. 

Stolen bases, Stolle, Thomas. Three- 


base hits, English. 
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MARINE-DAVIDSON GAME 


Marines: ABRHOA 
ee ee 4243 0 
i Me coceh até wens §013 8 
Se. OB ccccsescs< 43 3 3 0 
WEE OP ccccvescnesss 4119 0 
DLE crcovienevres 613231 0 
BEOMOGEE, TE scccecccces $0083 0 
Dt tl stseeeecades 3000 0 
DO wavesesesosesec 40161 
We BD cecvcscccceses 40001 
i): ) Ferrers seO8 a a 

RE. acccscoasunent 37 71227 6 

Davidson: ABRH OA 
ME. SD o.0esccevcuccae 40041 
Ps BB. cp esecentnsccs Za Fe 
WEEE, © cescccvcvcsece 41041 
BI OE éveciccavcosees 42:33 1 
Os GE ceccccctaceces 4012 0 
BR, BD vccecccecvcces a; 2 ea 
BM D sacesevesescens a¢ 36 2 
PU, ED kccwccecvsoss 40061 
Davis, FE ccccccccccces 1.60 0@ 8 6 
BARGE, © cccvccsosesess oo Be 
Glenn, Bb ...cccccccess 1002 0 
CER, DB cecccccccescces 1000 2 
Ba PER, DP cc ccccccscccce 000 0 0 
Hule, PP ccccccccccccces 0000 0 
Be, D vovedecascceces 00001 
0 Fe aa 1000 0 
CORA OM. cccccvccescecs 1000 0 
oe | .* eer errr eT 1000 0 

TORRES cccccscseseuns 35 4 6 27 12 


*Batted for Hampton in 7th. 

**Batted for Glenn in 9th. 

***Batted for Tilson in 9th. 

Errors: Maddes, Chenoweth, Kugler, 
Vance, Dulin (2), Kimbrough, Glenn. 
Quantico Marine 200 023 000—7 12 2 
eee 020 002 000—4 6 6 


Summary: Two-base hits, Chenoweth. 
Home runs, Laird, Alford. Sacrifice hits, 
Stock, Freeny, Hannah, Vitex. Stolen 
bases, Stock, Freeny, Monteith, Mattox, 
Kimbrough. Struck out by Vitex, 3; 
Laird, 2; Oden, 1; Tilson, 1. Base on 
balls, Laird 1; Oden, 2; Tilson, 1. Hits 
off Laird, 4 with 2 runs in 2 innings; off 
Oden, 5 with 5 runs in 4 innings; off 
Hampton, 0 with 0 runs in 1 inning; off 
Huie, 2 with 0 runs in 1 1-3 innings; off 
Tilson, 0 with 0 runs in 2-3 inning. Left 
on bases, Marines 9; Davidson, 4. Hit 
by pitched ball, Dulin by Vitex. Umpire, 
Hengeveld (Davidson). 





ANNEX MORE RIFLE HONORS 


Adding one more prize to the scores 
of shooting trophies they have won in 
the: past, the U. S. Marines of Mare 
Island, won the Fort Winfield Scott Cup 
in the Coast Artillery Trophy match, 
recently fired at Oakland. Several six- 
man teams competed, the match being 
shot at ranges of 200 yards, both slow 
and rapid fire, 300 yards rapid, and 600 
yards, slow fire. 

The competition is under the auspices 
of the California Rifle and Pistol Asso- 
ciation, and has been held annually since 
1922. The cup was won by the Coast 
Artillery team the first two years. The 
U. S. Marines entered the competition 
for the first time in 1924, and have suc- 
ceeded in winning the trophy each year 
since that time. 


THE IEATHERNECK 





| SOCKO?TM 


Berlenback stepped out of his class a 
little while ago and met tough treat- 
ment at the hands of Risko, of Cleve- 
land. Risko did the stepping and Paul 
did the falling act. 

Risko is the boy Gene Tunney stopped 
in less time than a stop watch can get 
under way. 

It’s a short step from Lightheavy to 
heavy—but a long fall back—ward. 

. * + 








Hugh Sweeney, battling Irish welter, 
of Quantico, has come in for a great 
deal of notoriety lately. In fact, ever 
since his battle with McNeill in Feb- 
ruary. 

In this short bout Hugh threw punches 
all around Mac with all the ferocity of 
a wildcat and took the house by storm. 
He is slated for a go in Washington as 
soon as the slate is clean in that city. 

x 


A fan writes: “Why not postpone the 
Cheslock-Vance fight until May or June 
and have it staged out-of-doors.” 

* * * 

All we have to say to that is, if you 
don’t get a seat early that night you 
will see the fight from out of doors. 

*« a ~ 


Young Stribling recently defeated 
Jimmy Slattery, of Buffalo, over the 12- 
round route in New York. He won it on 
a decision and ten pounds more weight. 
Rumor has it that he put up a poor 
showing for a man after a crack at 
Dempsey or Tunney. ” 

x * * 

If the Georgia youth is under the im- 
pression that he will have an easy time 
with Gene he is mistaken—and badly at 
that. Of course there is always the 
possibility that he may have been lay- 
ing low in order to throw people inter- 
ested off the trail. It has been done. 

* * * 

Shuffle Callahan knocked out Bobby 
Barrett, Philadelphia welterweight in 
the first round of their scheduled 10- 
round fight lately and is much nearer to 
a match with Mickey Walker. 

* * ‘* 


Since Siki’s unfortunate death there is 
left an opening for a “character” in ring 
circles. 

* * * 

Bud Taylor, of Evansville, is still go- 
ing strong but it is doubted if he will 
ever reach high peaks in his class. He 
has CLASS but that is all. 

* * *~ 


Little Rohanna, the boy who was the 
apple of Parris Island’s eye about two 
years ago, is now in Norfolk after a 
tour of duty in the Tropics. 

There is a style of fighting peculiar to 
Rohanna only. He fights all crouched 
over with his mitts close up over his 
face and continually follows his opponent 
around the ring letting a flury of punches 
go in every time he sees an opening. The 
writer has seen him discourage some 
very good boys in the early rounds of 
a fight and then when they get flustered 
start in to maul them. He is a hard man 
to hit and it is only a hard and clever 
puncher that can beat him. He weighs 
about 146. 
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Parris Island Sport 
JEFF DANIELS 


With the loss of Lieutenant Good, who 
is being detached, the post loses a good 
candidate for the swimming team. Pre- 
liminary plans for the team’s season are 
being made by Ray Payton, post movie 
operator, cartoonist, artist, general me- 
chanic, and a merman of recognized 
worth, and it is thought that the post 
will have a swimming team ranking with 
the other athletic teams of the post. 
Payton is one of the proofs that Marines 
can do anything. 

Major Lowell, Post Athletic Officer, 
was in Savannah one day last week, con- 
ferring with a former member of the 
Chicago White Sox, whom it is rumored 
may coach the Post Baseball Team this 
year. Although his name is not divul- 
ged at this time, the coach in question 
has a long and outstanding record in the 
game, and his addition to the athletic 
staff of this post will be a valuable one. 

The mellow voice of “Doc” Knepley, 
who is now handling the candidates, can 
be heard every day on Lee Field, and 
with a carload of brand new equipment, 
the recruits are playing hard for a berth 
on the Post Team. The schedule for the 
team rolls merrily on to completion. 

Cy Young, boxing instructor, and 
builder of strength, is adding weekly to 
his class in physical culture. Mike Wet- 
ja is one of his most ardent pupils, be- 
ing determined to get his leg in shape in 
time for the regular baseball schedule. 
Yes, Mike is out for the shortstop po- 
sition. 

When Battling Poley, of the Naval 
Prison Detachment, boxed Jim Hill to a 
draw in the finale of all-Marine card at 
the Post Gym the other night, Parris Is- 
land discovered a fighter that it was not 
really aware of. The proper authorities 
are taking Poley in tow, and he will prob- 
ably be heard of again in the near fu- 
ture. 

Besides Poley, the Prison furnished the 
show with two other bouts, again prov- 
ing the versatility of that crowd. 

Lieutenant R. A. Boone, for many 
months past, daddy of the fistic game 
at the Island, refereed his last fights at 
this post during the recent show. He is 
being detached, being replaced (in box- 
ing) by Cy Young, a veteran middle 
weight, who now has charge of boxing 
at the post. A valuable help when the 
occasion arises is Loui Greenberg, also 
a veteran of the ring, and who still can 
give the lightweights a run for the 
dough. 

The Athletic Officer has added to Par- 
ris Island’s athletic staff, a professional 
osteopath, R. L. Pollock, a recent re- 
cruit, who is proving himself invaluable 
to Island athletes. 

Football candidates started reporting 
for spring practice last week, in light 
gear, the work consisting of almost the 
entire curriculum of football excepting 
scrimmage. The squad, with Head 
Coach “‘Swede” Larson, finished their 
first day on the field by having their pic- 
tures taken. 

Three stellar football lights are miss- 
ing from the squad. Mike Wetja, last 
season’s captain, is laid up with a swollen 
knee, Jimmy Levey is in the hospital 
with measles, and Irv Smith has been 

Continued on page twenty-nine 
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HO RTS 
PORTS 
By Ed. Hagenah 


Well, the Big Train is back in Quan- 
tico! ; 

_ Yep, got into harness early and re- 
ceived a royal welcome from EVERY- 
ONE on the 27th when they took the 
field against Dartmouth. Bands, movies, 
cameras and MUD. 


*> * * 


Dartmouth took the game—but what 
harm? 
* * * 
Dollars to doughnuts they beat ’em 
on the northern trip. They play on 
May 20 at Hanover. 


*- * * 


The team has all the earmarks of 
doing big things this year. At the pres- 
ent writing they are still in the rough. 
Had rotten cold weather during the train- 
ing trip which cracked up pitching fin- 
gers and put the West Coast men with 
the squad in bad shape. 


*-_ * * 


Take the average man and ship him 
from sunshine and flowers to cold sea 
winds and rain and watch the change. 
That’s just what happened to Big Jim 
Baylis, and a few others who were shin- 
ing on the West Coast. 


* * * 


Keep your optics peeled on these same 
babies when the thermometer starts to 


climb. 
. + « 


Let’s look over what seems to be the 
regular line-up. We'll start out in the 


box. 
* * * 


The first we come across is Tom 
Stolle. The boy who startled Washing- 
ton last summer from Bucky Harris 
down. Tom hasn’t changed a bit, gotten 
a little heavier, but is the same old boy. 
Keady says he’ll be better this season 
than last. 


Then we meet Big Jim Baylis—and 
BIG he is. Looks like Walter Johnson. 
Baylis made his first showing in Quan- 
tico against Dartmouth and although the 
chill Virginia winds hindered him, he 
pitched pretty ball to the Hanoverians 
while he stayed. Jim can use the stick 
to good advantage as he showed in the 
third inning when he clouted out a three- 
bagger which he could have stretched all 
the way. Before he left Diego the fans 
swore by him—from appearances he will 
have as many, if not more followers in 
Quantico. 


Another new comer to the East is 
Vitek. Like Baylis, he has made a great 
name for himself in the West and showed 
great form in the few innings he twirled 
in the Dartmouth game. Unlike’ Baylis, 
however, Vi is not much at bat. He does 
all his stuff in the box. 


Another who has shown great form is 
Parsons. This lad will be remembered 


from last season as being one of the 
best reliefs the Marines had. To date 
he has not been called on very often. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


From the box it is a short step to first 
to feast your eyes on one of the Corps’ 
oldest diamond stars—Cap Sam Freeny. 
Freeny captains this year’s squad and 
shines high in every fan’s heart. But 
like Collins or Cobb, of big league fame, 
Freeny is being crowded for his berth 
by a lad named Hudson who is certainly 
fast around that sack. He lacks one 
asset though, that will always give Sam 
a big claim, and that is experience. An 
old head on that bag has saved many a 
ball game. 


Ducking hot liners and pop flys we 
start over to second where Chenoweth, 
who promises to be this year’s most valu- 
able player, is doing duty. Besides shin- 
ing on the field this lad is hitting away 
above the average and Coach Keady locks 
for wonders from him. His hitting in 
the Dartmouth game caused a great deal 
of anxiety in the collegian box. Since 
the start of the season he has been al- 
ternating with Maddes, but is now hold- 
ing a regular berth. 


At short is Hunk Hriszko. Another 
find from all appearances. Hunk is ex- 
tremely fast and covers his position with 
apparent ease. Should show good this 
year. 


Chick Hetrick is holding down third 
to date. Chick and Fox, another comer, 
have alternated at that sack during the 
trip from training and both are making 
a strong bid for a permanent rating. 


About this time the outfielders are 
coming in and we first come across Stock 
who is in pretty strong as far as center 
is concerned. Stock’s hitting will always 
keep him in demand ’cause when he con- 
nects they are generally far and wide. 
He is also fast and able on his feet. 


Next to approach is Smiling Bozo 
Duncan, of football fame. Bozo will have 
a tougher time this year than practically 
any other man on the team. The reason 
is hitting. 

Last year Bozo hit, and hit hard and 
heavy. And to that “often.” He hit 
when hitting was needed and then again 
for good luck. So when he goes to bat 
he has as much to live up to as Babe 
Ruth had. It is hoped that Bozo can 
hold his rep better than the Babe did. 
In the game with Dartmouth Bozo pulled 
a hit that brought the crowd to their 
feet. No, it wasn’t a drive, but he 
placed a semi-pop and line drive just 
out of the reach of both pitcher and first 
baseman. Plus his fielding, in left, and 
his hitting, Bozo has gained himself a 
berth, but he has a tough ticket to fill. 


In from right comes Montieth, one of 
the most talked of new men on the squad. 
From chatter overhead, Montieth is one 
of these dark horses. They say he can 
hit and field to the king’s taste. The 
season will show. 


There are two good men alternating 
behind the plate to date. First our old 
friend Bailey—then a new man to 
Quanticans, Cavannaugh. Zeke gener- 
ally teams up with Stolle and Vitek, 
while Baylis nearly always pitches to 
Cavannaugh. He is a heavy hitter at 
times. Nearly all times. 

There are a lot more GOOD ball play- 
ers on this year’s squad and this col- 
umn will chatter on them in another 
issue. 


Twenty-five 





:-: AROUND NORFOLK :-: 
By P. H. Uhlinger 








It has been quite some time since 
Norfolk has been heard from in the sport 
columns of The Leatherneck but since 
the ending of the football season, we 
have had no sports; the men do not take 
to basketball here. 


Now that the first signs of spring have 
come, everybody and everything has 
turned to athletics, baseball being the 
most prominent, of course. 


This year, we have a baseball coach in 
First Lieutenant Aubrey L. Johnson who 
came here a short while ago from Quan- 
tico. He will also look after the football 
team, as Captain James M. Bain, who did 
such fine work last year, will not be with 
us this fall. 


Lieutenant Johnson has very little ma- 
terial to start with this year as we sent 
Bukowy, Monteith, Hannah, and Brink- 
man to the All-Marine Team. However 
he has the uniforms, balls, and bats— 
enough to start with. There are but four 
of last year’s team here now, “Wee” 
Hall, Alexander Hill, and Gainer. “Wee” 
and Alexander have just recently ship- 
ped over and will be on furlough for 
some time. Dame Rumor has it that 
“Wee” is working out with the Norfolk 
league team. 


The Fifth Naval District Baseball Lea- 
gue has been formed. Play will com- 
mence on April 15th, to be played in two 
halves of twenty games each. This year 
it is our aim to get the championship we 
so narrowly missed last year. After the 
completion of the league this team will 
take on the semi-pro teams from this 
part. 


The Track and Field men are also out 
limbering up for the Y. M. C. A. and 
Fifth Naval District Track and Field 
Meets. Last year this post won both of 
these events by a wide margin. Tommy 
Owens the high point winner is here and 
will no doubt be heard from. 

Norfolk now has a man named Ro- 
hanna, recently from the tropics, who 
looks the real thing in the ring game. 
Although only a short time with us he 
is now fighting semi-finals and will un- 
doubtedly go a long way. He has had 
an easy time with the men who have op- 
posed him to date. 





MOBERLY’S ALL STARS WIN 


First Sergeant Moberly’s All Stars of 
the Headquarters Co., First Regiment, 
easily defeated O’Connell’s Pick-ups by 
the score of 14-2 in the first sandlot 
game played in Quantico this season. 


Moberly, twirling for the All Stars, 
was in fine form and held his opponents 
to one hit. Linton, catcher; Glasier, 1b; 
Shimp, ss; Hillyer, 2nd; Aten, 3b, and 
Greene, Bybee and Owens in the outfield 
constitute the All Stars’ line-up. 


Harly, c; O’Connell, p; Traut, 1b; Ru- 
bin, 2b; Tobin, 3b; and O’Toole, Tate and 
Batchelder in the outfield make up the 
line-up for the Pickups. 
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The BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 








N. A. D., PUGET SOUND 


The Marines first went to duty at the 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Puget Sound, 
Washington, in 1915, under command of 
First Sergeant James J. Harrington, who 
had under him a detail of two sergeants, 
four corporals and thirty-three privates, 
which complement was not changed un- 
til 1917, when an increase of one cor- 
poral and fourteen privates was given 
them. During this time, and up until 
October, 1919, these men were on de- 
tached duty from the Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Washington. 
It became known as the Marine Detach- 
ment, N. A. D., Puget Sound, Wash., 
in October, 1919, and the complement was 
changed to one first sergeant, two ser- 
geants, one corporal, and eighteen pri- 
vates. 

In August, 1920, another change was 
effected, and the complement became one 
first lieutenant, one first sergeant, one 
sergeant, three corporals, five privates 
first class, and twenty-two privates, 
under the command of Ist Lieut. J. B. 
Wilson, and remained so until another 
change was made in 1922, both in no- 
menclature and strength. The name was 
changed to Marine Barracks, N. A. D., 
and the strength increased by two cor- 
porals and one trumpeter. This is the 
present strength. 

The command during the eleven years 
of its existence, has been vested in First 
Sergeant Harrington, First Lieutenant 
J. B. Wilson, First Lieutenant E. A. 
Craig, Second Lieutenant Wm. Mitchell, 
First Lieutenant B. W. Pravitz (de- 
ceased), First Lieutenant F. S. Chapelle, 
and the present incumbent, First Lieu- 
tenant Leo Healy. 

During the entire time the Marines 
have been stationed here, they have lived 
up to the finest traditions of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and have built themselves 
an enviable reputation as being alert, 
military, courteous, and versatile. 

* * * 

Sergeant R. F. Smith of the N. A. D., 
has heard rumors of the extreme paucity 
of aged mess sergéants, and has under- 
taken to feed the men in such manner 
that he can reduce his life insurance 
and relieve his wife of the anxiety of 
becoming a premature widow. Of course 
he needs assistance in so worthy a cause 
and has secured the hearty cooperation 
of Private ist Class E. L. Krieger, an 
exceptionally good service cook, who has 
materially lessened the danger to the 
Mess Sergeant’s career. 

- * “ 


Sergeant J. G. Coyle, who performs 
the duties of lst Sergeant at this post, 
and who, it will be remembered, gained 
fame as a fisherman last year, has not 
dropped any bait to the finny denizens of 
the briny deep for some time; in fact, 
since the departure of Lieutenant Chap- 
pelle. 

While he, Sergeant Coyle, secured very 
few fish on the notable occasion hereto- 


fore reported, we feel that he should 
have the stigma of poor fisherman re- 
moved, as it is generally understood, 
although not admitted, that all the fish- 
ing he did on that occasion was trying 
to catch them on the oar blades as he 
propelled the boat for the delectation 
of his comrade. 

Night! Stygian gloom, unrelieved by 
the faintest glimmer of starlight. Quiet, 
deep, drowsy quiet, broken only by the 
intermittent beat of the alert sentry’s 
tread and the robust snores of the Ma- 
rines gone to their just rest. 

FIRE!!! Wildly rang out the clarion 
call of the bugles in the strident notes 
of “Fire Call.” Fiercely shrieked the 
sirens. Luridly the glare of the mount- 
ing flames lit up the velvety blackness 
of the night. 

Private Williams, his sleep and dreams 
of quiet rudely shattered, aroused suf- 
ficiently to see the glare of the raging 
flames and remember that he was sta- 
tioned at a Naval AMMUNITION Depot. 
A rapid sequence of thoughts relative to 
the inevitable effect of flames on gun- 
powder and an unconscious urge to place 
himself in safety resulted in his finding 
himself about a mile and a half from the 
precincts of the explosives before the 
fact that he was a MARINE caused him 
to retard his headlong flight and as rap- 
idly retrace his course in time to arrive 
at the scene of the conflagration in the 
vanguard of the detail that went to make 
an effort to save the home of a civilian 
living just outside the purlieus of the 
reservation. 

This may all be true, Williams says it 
is; but I don’t think a Marine would run 
that far before returning. The writer 
expresses his thanks to “Rufus” of the 
Marine Barracks, N. A. D., for the in- 
formation that made the foregoing pos- 
sible. 

* * ~*~ 

It would appear from reading the note 
in The Leatherneck of March 10, rela- 
tive to the election of officers for the 
N. C. O. Club in Parris Island, that they 
believe in “letting George do it.” 

« * 7 


Some Famous Keys 
Whis— 
Sawott— 
—port 
Mon— 

Door — 
— West 
Tur— 

The first is the one that supports Tia 
Juana, Mex., and Vancouver, B. C. 

The second is famous as mess sergeant 
of the MB, Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

The third is where a group of thirty 
marines have a beautiful HOME kn 
Puget Sound. 

The fourth was brought into promi- 
nence by Darwin—and Dayton, Tenn. 

The fifth is what causes so much 
trouble when the first has been too copi- 
ously imbibed. 


The sixth was brought to note by the 
marine aviators. 

The seventh has been made famous in 
these barracks by the skillful manipula- 
tion of the second. 

Speaking of Keyport and Key West 
brings to mind what a certain sergeant 
out here said: “They transferred me to 
Keyport so that I could be near my girl. 
She lives in Key West.” 


MISINFORMATION FROM THE 
U. S. S. CLEVELAND 

The CLEVELAND continues to remain 
at her anchorage just off the city of 
Arica, and the scenery. surrounding 
the city has grown somewhat monoto- 
nous to those who the gods have decreed 
must remain here for some time. 

The days here are very much the same, 
as the CLEVELAND will fire her regu- 
lar target practice on her return to Pan- 
ama. General quarters and gun drills 
are the main events of the morning drill 
periods, while the afternoons are de- 
voted to boat drills, swimming parties to 
the beach, etc., and a certain number of 
the crew are granted liberty every after- 
noon. Owing to the unrest in the city 
pending the settlement as to the prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica by the present 
plebiscite commission, no liberty is 
granted on Saturday and Sunday, or 
after 5:00 p. m. 

The feeling between the Peruvians and 
Chilians is intense. The shop keepers 
have signs posted in their shops stating 
that “Peruvians are not served here.” A 
Peruvian in this place ranks somewhat 
like a horsethief in Arizona. 

The exodus of Adam and Eve from 
the Garden of Eden is attributed to 
the feminine member of that small but 
exclusive colony succumbing to her ar- 
dent desire to partake of the lowly ap- 
ple. Private Jones ascribes his downfall 
in the city of Arica to his inordinate 
appetite for bananas. This alphabetically 
places him second to the first and only 
mistress of the Garden of Eden in the 
category of those whose taste for fruit, 
in its various forms, has placed them 
in many embarrassing positions. The 
particular brand of bananas procured 
by the aforesaid individual is unknown, 
but from all indications, if one may be 
allowed to judge by the apparent physi- 
cal reaction produced on the unsuspect- 
ing victim, it may be safely said that 
the wizard horticulturalist responsible 
for the propagation of this wonderful 
fruit has out-Burbanked Burbank to the 
nth degree. After carefully noting the 
effects of a South American banana on 
an unacclimated inhabitant of the north, 
a diet of grapes is not especially recom- 
mended. 





*- * * 


Regarding diets, some uninformed son 
of Bellona in the quest for knowledge 
recently asked Pushkar what he knew 
regarding “The Diet of Worms.” “Never 
heard of anybody eating any,” unhesitant- 
ly replied Steve; “People are civilized in 
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Pennsylvania.” Adams and Stutler ably 
seconded him in this latter remark, to 
which Greer of Alabama and Layne of 
Tennessee took exception. 

Recently the pets on board were mus- 
tered aft on the quarter-deck and photo- 
graphed. They were a curious collection 
of dogs, cats, parrots, and other fauna 
attracted by a gob; and included a baby 
sea lion that was recently captured on 
the beach north of the city, where the 
daily swimming party disports on the 
sand. It was at this place that one of 
the inquisitive members of the crew re- 
cently discovered that a cormorant is 
not entirely a fish-eating bird. 

Private McNew, our typewriter repair 
expert has recently been very busy re- 
pairing typewriters for the Plebiscite 
Commission, and seems to be favorably 
impressed with his job. There is, how- 
ever, a possibility that the Latin-Ameri- 
can custom of serving liquid refresh- 
ments between meals has found favor 
with “Mac.” 


N. O. B.. HAMPTON ROADS 
By Norman Hoover 


Well, here is NOB, Hampton Rds., 
Va., ringing in after such a long spell 
of quietness—I guess you all know that 
it is always quiet before the storm. But 
NOB doesn’t like to make such a big 
noise because everybody knows it is re- 
puted to be the best post on the East 
Coast, and too much noise from here 
would be like adding oil to the fires of 
jealousy of the other posts. 

The Post Exchange has done much in 
the last few weeks for the welfare of 
the command. It has installed an elec- 
tric phonograph and an up-to-date radio 
—said to be the best in this section of 
the country—’ an now they are planning 
to “pull” a big “hop” sometime in the 
near future. 

Talking of “hops,” there is not a post 
in the whole Marine Corps that can boast 
of as many “hops” as this post. There 
is one at the Hostess House on Wednes- 
day, one at the Naval Air Station on 
Thursday, and one at the Navy Yard on 
Monday and Friday of each week. I 
believe we have the further distinction of 
having the champion Marine Corps 
“Charlestoner.” I shall not mention his 
name, but if there are any challengers, 
I shall be glad to give his name to The 
Leatherneck. Then, too, we have movies 
three nights a week, in a movie hall that 
cannot be equaled anywhere in the serv- 
ice. Only the latest and most up-to-date 
films are shown. 

And last but not least—I just want 
to give the rest of you a tip—you had 
better choose wisely in your selecting of 
a “nine” this year. This post has long 
sirice begun its spring training and there 
are several future “Big League Players” 
in the making. We are afraid that Mc- 
Graw will drop in and take them away 
from us. So make your combinations 
strong this year, if you expect to even 
tie the score on this base. Our Ath- 
letic Officer, Lieutenant Hart, is of the 
opinion that we will have an unbeatable 
“Nine.” 

I suppose you have done duty here, 
and know the post shiek and barber, “Mr. 
Grimm,” will be sorry to hear that at 
present he is confined to his bed in the 
Navy Yard Hospital. 

Well, as news is scarce and so are 
pencils—I shall ring off. 
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GREAT LAKES, ILLINOIS 
By W. S. 


We are sending these few lines to in- 
form the readers of The Leatherneck 
that there is such a post as Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Illinois. The spirit of modesty 
has in the past refused to allow us to 
describe the beauties and attractions of 
this station, situated as it is on the 
shores of beautiful Lake Michigan, mid- 
way between Chicago and Milwaukee 
where enjoyable liberties may be made. 

The barracks are modern brick build- 
ings with all the latest conveniences, and 
are well taken care of by Police Ser- 
geant B. J. McElroy, with the help of the 
Gold Dust Twins and the E. P. D. Gang. 


The mess hall is a large and spacious 
building which seats about three thou- 
sand men, and the cooking is all done by 
Navy cooks who wield a wicked can 
opener. 

There are three separate detachments 
at this station, the Barracks Detach- 
ment, Marine Aviation School Detach- 
ment, and the U. S. Naval Hospital 
Guard Detachment, the first two compris- 
ing the Marine Barracks. 


Most of the athletics are held in con- 
junction with the Navy, half of the teams 
being usually comprised of Marines, this 
being occasioned by the small number 
of men on duty here. However, we have 
several individual stars, namely, Cor- 
poral William E. Gaynor, track and base- 
ball; Sergeant Bearnard J. McElroy, 
pinochle; Private Conrad Schachta, dumb- 
bell; Private Brutus C. Todd, shot put 
and hammer throw. 


Recently a ball was given by the en- 
listed men of this post at the new Million 
Dollar Rainbow Gardens in Chicago, 
which was attended by numerous celeb- 
rities, including Red Grange, Babe Ruth, 
Pancho Villa, Joseph McGee, John Apple, 
and Ben Turpin. A good time was had 
by all, and it is planned to make the ball 
an annual event in the future. 


The various amusements of this sta- 
tion, including roller-skating, movies, and 
the hostess house dances, have been tem- 
porarily discontinued, owing to an epi- 
demic of spinal meningitis, which has 
kept the station under quarantine for 
the past few weeks. 





CHINESE PUZZLES 
By John W. Knox 


Marines stationed in Peking have a 
splendid opportunity to study an im- 
portant phase of the world politics, as 
they are eyewitnesses to the events that 
are reported to the foreign press by 
trained observers. Each spring the in- 
ternal troubles are placed in the political 
pot to simmer until warm weather makes 
for pleasant fighting. Then things reach 
the boiling point, and the events become 
first page news. When the rickshaw 
coolie sheds an outer layer of clothing, 
and the Marines venture out upon the 
baseball field, one can usually be assured 
that spring has arrived. However, more 
important factors generally announce the 
arrival of the season. This year is no 
different from others. 

Marshal Chang Tso-Lin, the Mancur- 
ian War Lord, and General Feng Yu- 
Hsiang, the so-called Christian General, 
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are making great preparations for the 
annual spring fight. General Feng con- 
trols the province of Chihli and the recog- 
nized Central Government, and for ob- 
vious reasons, is not popular with Mar- 
shal Chang Tso-Lin, who desires to in- 
crease his sphere of influence. General 
Wu Pei-Fu and the various satellites of 
the two main military leaders are stand- 
ing by ready to take a hand at the op- 
portune moment. To paraphrase a popu- 
lar saying, “In the spring a Chinese Gen- 
eral bravely turns to thoughts of war.” 


The present situation is interesting to 
the student of interesting affairs. Min- 
isters from foreign countries present 
their credentials to the Central Govern- 
ment in Peking; the merchant in Can- 
ton recognizes General Techen Wu; the 
farmer in Manchuria thinks Marshal 
Chang Tso-Lin is the first man of the 
land; down around Loyang, the people 
swear by General Wu Pei-Fu, and Gen- 
eral Feng Yu Hsiang controls the recog- 
nized Central Government, while if you 
ask one of the shepherds idly watching 
his flock on a hillside up along the Great 
Wall, he no doubt will tell you that the 
old Empress Dowager continues to grace 
the Dragon Throne. Talk about a Chi- 
nese puzzle! Why the people do not 
even know to whom to pay their taxes, 
so they just make payment to the first 
“hard guy” who comes along; and he, in 
turn, passes a share to the first one ap- 
proaching him. In that way everybody 
has a hand in the deal except the Govern- 
ment. 


The recognized Central Government is 
hardly able to exercise control beyond 
the border of the Province of Chihli, 
while it must bear the brunt of criticism 
for all of the overt acts which occur in 
the other sections of the country. With 
little income, and no assistance to speak 
of, it is a wonder that the government 
has been able to last at all. There seems 
to be little chance for immediate relief 
as the many uprisings and battles have 
not produced a man of the calibre to es- 
tablish and maintain the integrity of the 
provinces. It is claimed that the national 
debt of China is lower than that of any 
of the recognized European Powers; 
however, the figures ($5.00 per capita) 
mean very little. For one thing the Cen- 
tral Government is unable to control the 
country, and, therefore, cannot collect 
the revenues which should be used to 
reduce the debt. Perhaps the main rea- 
son for the unimportance of the debt 
figure is that the national wealth, per 
capita, is the lowest of any. recognized 
country. 

In spite of the internal trouble and 
strife, the people seem to be happy and 
the merchants of Peking are prosperous 
and contented, possibly due to the fact 
that the American tourist still continues 
to pay several prices for curios and bits 
of ancient and modern workmanship. 





TUN TAVERN TO BE AT SESQUI 


Tun Tavern, the first recruiting sta- 
tion of the Marine Corps, will be repro- 
duced for the Sesqui under direction of 
Colonel Cyruss Radford, commanding 
officer of the Philadelphia Depot of Sup- 
plies. The building will contain his- 
torical records of the marines, including 
maps and pictures illustrating their out- 
standing engagements in various wars. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
Continued from page 13 
Sgt. Benjamin Isham of the local recruit- 
ing office; Sgt. of the Guard, Sgt. Wil- 
liam W. Shaw; Paymaster, John Toelke, 
Jr. 

We have acquired several new mem- 
bers at each meeting since, and are at- 
tempting to get in touch with every 
ex-Marine in the state of Mississippi. 
We are also starting to hold entertain- 
ments and create an interest in that way. 
The Detachment recently went on record 
as approving the raising of funds for the 
Belleau Wood Memorial. No action has 
as yet been taken in the matter, however. 


NEBRASKA 

OMAHA—Our last meeting, held at 
the home of the Detachment Commander, 
William H. Dana, was what we consider 
a huge success. Practically all the mem- 
bers in the immediate vicinity were pres- 
ent, together with seven new prospects, 
all of whom either joined or promised to 
do so at an early date. : 

The party got under way about eight 
o’clock in the evening, taking complete 
possession of the house. The Detach- 
ment Commander had arranged for the 
members of the family to spend the even- 
ing out, so there were no obstacles in the 
way of joy being unconfined. Various 
games were played, and all enjoyed them- 
selves to the limit. About midnight the 
Detachment Commander’s wife and the 
wife of another appeared on the scene 
and deluged the party with a spread of 
good old beans and hot dogs with buns 
and pickles for appetizers. The chow 
was not only excellent but plentiful, and 
all did justice to the occasion. It will be 
noted that the menu was exceedingly ap- 
propriate for a bunch of ex-Leather- 
necks, and the point did not pass over 
our heads. ; 

After refreshments, the business of the 
evening was quickly concluded. Arrange- 
ments were made for the next meeting 
to take place at the summer home of 
John Jesse Carter Lake Club, notice to 
be sent out to all in due course of time. 

At about three o’clock in the morning 
it was decided time to break up and give 
the family a chance to recover from the 
invasion, all voting their appreciation of 
a grand and glorious good time in no 
feeble manner. 


WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE--The Seattle Detachment 
will be remembered as having held sec- 
ond place in the membership race last 
year. New members are continually be- 
ing enrolled and this outfit is making a 
good bid for the same or better honors 
this year. 











CALIFORNIA 
The David R. Kilduff Detachment of 
San Francisco is becoming quite active, 
and we hope to have more news from 
them for the next issue. 


OREGON 


Saturday night, February 28, was a 
big event in the lives of all members of 
the Albert Lincoln Harlow Detachment 
of the Marine Corps League, and for ex- 
Marines residing in and around Portland, 
Oregon. Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Harlow, the 





father and mother of Albert Lincoln Har- 
low, for whom the detachment is named, 
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and members of the family, presented us 
with a beautiful detachment flag, four 
feet three inches by five feet six inches 
in dimension. The flag is in Marine Corps 
colors with appropriate lettering, and has 
an eight foot staff topped by a spread 
eagle. 

The presentation was made at a dance 
given by the Detachment in the National 
Guard Armory, through the courtesy of 














the Regimental Commander of the dis- 
trict, and was attended by a large num- 
ber of the members, their wives, sweet- 
hearts, and friends. A delegation of 
members of The American Legion 
Fathers Council No. 5 of Bellingham, 
Washington, of which Mr. Harlow is a 
member, came down for the ceremony. 
Mr. Harlow made a short talk in present- 
ing the flag which was answered by Com- 
rade E. H. Gallien who received it for 
the Detachment. 

The ceremony was very impressive 
and, after being received, she flag was 
massed with the National Colors, Marine 
Corps Regimental Standard, Flag of the 
Fathers Council No. 5 of The American 
Legion of Bellingham, Washington, and 
paraded twice around the hall and finally 
placed in one corner of the ballroom in 
stands surrounded by flowers, ferns, and 
decorations, where they stood until the 
end of the dance. The flag is kept in 
the club rooms and adds materially to it. 

The dance was a big success and well 
attended; the ceremony caused much fa- 
vorable comment among our members 
and friends. 

The Albert Lincoln Harlow Detach- 
ment in Portland is planning a big ball 
to be given on the ninth of April, the 
proceeds of which will go to the Belleau 
Woods Memorial Fund. A lot of enthu- 
siasm is being shown and we hope to be 
able to send a handsome check to Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

We are gathering up a few new mem- 
bers for the Detachment but with the ad- 
vent of spring the boys have no perma- 
nent address and they are hard to locate. 
The 1926 membership race is on and we 
hope to be well to the top, even though 
our old friend Sergeant Major John W. 
Thorpe in Brooklyn certainly gave us a 
high mark to shoot at. We have just re- 
ceived our letter of commendation for 
standing third in membership for last 
year and it is highly prized, so will en- 
deavor to repeat the dose for the coming 
year. 

The Marine Corps Reserve has been 
talked over at all meetings and we are 
going to have a lot of action here on it 
before very long. 

The Detachment is very proud of its 
new club rooms, now that they have re- 
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ceived their new spring dress, for which 
we are indebted to Comrades Saunders, 
Sundleaf, Barrett, and Daggett, who la- 
bored long, hard, and faithfully with 
paint, calcimine, saw, hammer, and so 
on. We have two large rooms and an en- 
trance hall which is large enough for all 
members to hang their hats and coats, 
as well as to place the small packages 
they carry. One of the rooms and part 
of the other one is used for meetings and 
social gatherings, while the part of one 
has our galley and mess hall equipment 
in it. The Detachment owns furniture 
and furnishings which includes chairs, 
tables, bookcases, ash trays and smoking 
sets, pictures, books and magazines, 
dishes, cooking utensils, gas stove, and 
other fittings; so we are well fixed for 
rainy days and long nights. 


TEXAS 

The McLemore Detachment, at Hous- 
ton, Texas, is booming, having recently 
sent in a large number of new members. 

The Earnest A. Neil Detachment, of 
San Antonio, Texas, has been granted a 
charter and has eleven charter members. 
It has in view a potential membership of 
forty members. 


MISSOURI 
A drive is under way to reorganize 
the St. Louis Detachment, and it is 
hoped that this outfit will soon be on 
its feet. 











OKLAHOMA 
E. A. Williford, of Muskogee, is con- 
templating the organization of a detach- 
ment of the Marine Corps League in that 
city. 





The National Adjutant announces that 
all Marine Corps Recruiting Offices are 
receiving copies of The Leatherneck. All 
ex-Marines desiring to read The Leather- 
— are welcome to the Recruiting Office 
to do so. 


TO AWARD TROPHY 

The National Headquarters is award- 
ing a membership trophy for the Detach- 
ment of the League highest in member- 
ship during the year 1926. This trophy 
will be presented at the National Con- 
vention of the Marine Corps League to 
be held at Cleveland, Ohio, November 5 
and 6, 1926. It is hoped that each de- 
tachment will endeavor to have a delega- 
tion present at the national convention. 


UTAH 

We quote the following from the Jo- 
seph Simmons Wilkes Detachment, of 
Salt Lake City, showing how this de- 
tachment goes about raising funds to 
carry on its work: 

“At our meeting on February 18th, 
1926, the subject of this detachment’s 
helping out on our share for the Belleau 
Wood Memorial Association was again 
brought up and a motion was made and 
carried to the effect that the Joseph Sim- 
mons Wilkes Detachment give 25 per 
cent of the net profits from our next 
dance, to be held on Saturday night, 
March 20th, 1926, at the Elks Club at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to the Association. 
I am sure we will be able to send along 
a tidy little sum, as we are looking for 
a corking good crowd at this dance on 
account of holding it on a Saturday 
night. 
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“Had a corking good meeting last 
night, making all preparations for the 
big dance of March 20th, 1926. Expect 
to knock ’em cold with our results. Ap- 
pointed different committees last night— 
Financial, Membership, Employment, En- 
tertainment, House, and Building. Have 
arranged it so every member will be on 
some committee; I believe this will make 
every member work that much harder. 
Have a total membership now of thirty- 
seven and had twenty-four present at 
the meeting last night—a good percent- 
age don’t you think?” 





PARRIS ISLAND SPORTS 
Continued from page 24 
transferred to New Orleans. Despite a 
wealth of new material, these three will 
be badly missed if not seen back in the 

line-up this fall. 

Islanders are picking a special bone 
with the weather man for the almost 
consistently cold weather he furnished 
during the stay of the All-Marine first 
string baseball team. It was regretted 
on all sides, that the amount of practice 
accomplished was inconsistent with the 
length of their visit. The second team 
is still here at this writing, taking ad- 
vantage of the post’s enormous gym, and 
Lee Field when the weather permits. 

General Lee was host to ex-secretary 
of the Navy Denby, the occasion being a 
baseball game between two teams of the 
All-Marine squad. Both the General and 
Mr. Denby delivered short addresses to 
the squad, and then sat through a cold 
afternoon to watch them play. 

During the afternoon, General Lee pre- 
sented the Rifle Range Basketball Team 
with a silver cup trophy, emblematic of 
the basketball championship of the Inter- 
post League. The cup was received by 
Corporal Rutlege, captain of the team. 

Parris Island reopened its boxing sea- 
son Wednesday night with a three-bout 
show that brought the fan-filled crowd to 
its feet time and again. Although the 
scheduled semi-final between Kid Mus- 
coni and Young Hogan was called off be- 
cause of the illness of the former, the 
show was filled with action and satisfied 
the appetite of the fight fans, who have 
been consistently asking for more boxing 
shows. 

The main go, a draw between Sgt. 
Hill, of the All-Marine Baseball Team, in 
training here, and Battling Poley, of the 
Naval Prison Detachment, justified its 
position on the card, and caused a root- 
ing contest between the visiting base- 
ball men and the Poley followers, that 
was nearly as interesting as the fight. 

Hill, the more experienced man, evened 
the competition by giving Poley twenty 
pounds, the weights being 165 and 185. 
At the opening bell, both men came from 
their corners, slowly and with intense 
caution. Both fighters studied each other 
almost throughout the entire first round, 
Poley charging in several times, but 
being effectually blocked by Hill. There 
being little action, the round was easily 
a draw. 

In the second period, the action be- 
came somewhat faster, Poley wading in 
with terrific force at times, and landing 
several blows to the body of Hill. The 
latter, however, almost invariably found 
Foley’s button as he got away. Some of 
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the ring-side comment gave Poley the 
round because of his aggressiveness. 

The third and fourth rounds were even, 
and the latter disclosed both men tired 
and obviously out of training. At two 
instances during the last, Poley drove 
Hill to the ropes, and it would seem that 
the Island battler would land the final 
one, but Hill, catlike, always managed 
to change his position, landing on Poley’s 
jaw in getting away. The decision of 
Referee, Lieutenant R. A. Boone, calling 
the bout a draw, was taken without dis- 
sention. 

The semi-final between Charley Harris, 
165, and Wilsey Powers, 152, both of the 
Naval Prison, gave the fans a little more 
excitement. Both boys had fought each 
other several times before to a draw, and 
entered the ring determined that one 
of them would win. 





THE COVER 


The photograph appearing on the 
cover of this issue is interesting and 
unique in many respects. It not only 
pictures the type of men and artillery 
equipment which the Marine Corps sent 
into Mexico in 1914, but shows five first 
Lieutenants and a gunnery sergeant in 
the Marine Corps today, and a former 
second lieutenant. It will be noted that 
the picture was taken just at the time 
when the “Montana Peak” style cam- 
paign hats were coming into voguk, 
showing the old and the new styles. 


The six members of this group who 
were later commissioned are: Sergeant 
Eli Savage, First Sergeant William F. 
McDonnell, Corporal William P. Kelly, 
Sergeant Stanley Klos, Sergeant George 
A. Plambeck, and Corporal Charles W. 
Lavlett. Corporal H. O. A. Keller, now 
a gunnery sergeant, is kneeling on the 
extreme right. 


Several members of this artillery sec- 
tion covered themselves with glory in 
France during the World War, and some 
of them were killed in action “over 
there.” 


The picture shows a section of the 
Thirteenth Company of the old Artillery 
Battalion. Major Robert H. Dunlap com- 
manded the battalion, and Captain Chan- 
dler Campbell commanded this company. 
The photograph was taken in Pensacola, 
Fla., in the spring of 1914. 
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Harris, tall and muscular, floored the 
shifty Powers in the first and second, 
Powers coming quickly to his feet, and 
carrying the fight to his opponent a 
good part of the time. The third round 
probably caused the referee to give 
Powers the decision. He waded into Har- 
ris with the speed and intent of a cy- 
clone, bringing home body punches that 
gave him the decision on points. 

Mike Gilmore, 158, and Stan Kruczy- 
naski, 160, also of the Naval Prison fur- 
nished the fans a good preliminary, and 
the only display of blood in the whole 
show. Kruczynaski brought Gilmore to 
the floor once in the first, and twice in 
the third, mussing Gilmore’s sense of 
smell not a little and decorating the can- 
vas with a shower of crimson drops. The 
bout was a fast one, and hard fought. 
The decision in favor of Kruczynaski was 
unanimous. 





MARINE COURIERS 
Continued from page 19 


On April 1, 1918, we sailed in the old 
Porto for Newcastle. The ship was 
crowded with British, French, and Rus- 
sian officers, and all sorts of refugees, 
about fifteen or sixteen nationalities in 
all. Most of the French officers were re- 
turning from Roumania, with which coun- 
try’s army they had served until its col- 
lapse. 

On board the Porto we got our first 
real news of the war. This was being 
wirelessed from a British naval ship in 
the Arctic. It was not particularly good 
news, as you will recollect if you go back 
to April 1, 1918, but just to have any 
news gave us the feeling that we were 
getting back to civilization. 

On April 8, we reported at London, 
after a trip lasting almost four months. 

In addition to the writer the following 
is the roster of the war time marine 
couriers: 

Sergeant Major Edward Rowland. 

First Sergeant Michael Maloney. 

First Sergeant Joseph Franklin. 

Gunnery Sergeants: 

Thomas C. Baisden, 
Earl Christy, 

Paul Henniger, 
George Kelly, 
William O’Grady, 
William G. Sands, 
John P. Steele. 











Highest Computed Average for January 


ORGANIZATION 


Port au — Haiti 63rd Co., 2nd Regt........... 
eS Se 
St. any. ie Ms 6 cenesncececces ce 
POS eer err re 
Port au ——. Haiti Brigade Hdq. & Haq. Ges. 
Parris Island, S. C. Hdq. Det. Rec. Bks........... 
Port au Prince, ‘Haiti 64th Co. Qnd Se 
Hdq. & Hdq. Co. 2nd Regt 
San Diego, Calif. Hdq. Co. 2nd Bn. 4th Regt... ... 
Peking, China Band Detachment................ 
Puget Sound, Wash. Casual Co. No. 1. Sie 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii Barracks Detachment. a 
Parris Island, S. C. Rifle Range De 


BE WN, Enns vaconcsarcascacsceretossseces 
Washington, D. C., Navy Yard..... : 
Peking, China Casual Co. No. 1.. Sshanciana’ 
Hi Haiti Gérd Co., Bnd Regt... .........0.... 
St. ‘Thomas, V. I 
Peking, China 38th Company................... 
Port au Prince, Haiti Brigade Motor Trans. Co... . 
Parris Is'and, S. C. Hdq. Det. Training Sta........ 
Cape Haitien, Haiti 54th Co., 2nd Regt... baeuau 


c) (f) 
AVERAGE OF COMPETITIVE STANDING 
INDIV. AVERAGES FIGURE OF MERIT 

85.37 93.93 1 
83.8 86.14 2 
82.96 86.06 3 
81.06 81.85 4 
76.69 80.93 5 
79.57 80.56 6 
77.63 79.18 7 
73.99 78.3 8 
69.53 77.29 9 
72.2 76.07 10 
74.3 74.7 11 
72.66 73.83 12 
73.76 73.76 13 
69.98 73.55 14 
70.01 73.01 15 
69.85 72.99 16 
67 .37 72.58 17 
69. 71. 18 
61.37 70.88 19 
66.78 70.39 20 
66.16 70.32 21 
69.6 70.4 

67.7 70. 23 
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Gyngles of a Gyrene 











By Arthur J. Burkes 


To all good Marines wherever they may be 
found; to those who gave their all to uphold 
the sacred traditions of the Corps and who, in 
the full measure of a devotion, sleep today be- 
side their French and English brothers; to those 
who stand ready and willing to follow in the 
footsteps of their departed buddies, and grasping 
the torch which they, in falling, hurled toward 
the enemy, raise it silently aloft and resolve in 
their innermost hearts to CARRY ON. To such 
as these this page is reverently dedicated. 





THE DESERTER 


There’s a corner in one of our cities, 
Where I’ve stood when the crowds 
surged by; 

And gazed at the Gyrene and middies, 
With my hat just a-shading my eye. 
There is something about them which 

draws me, 
And brings me here whether I will; 
The lure and the pull of it awes me, 
Even though I’ve gone over the hill. 
Back and forth with a wealth of preci- 
sion, 
They move at the word of command; 
And I try to reach a decision, 
As I hear the sweet notes of the band. 


I hadn’t the heart for the grilling 
Or the spirit that learns to obey; 

I hadn’t the guts for the drilling, 
Thought only of getting away. 

I waited till taps had subsided, 
And the barracks and sleepers were 

still; 

With darkness I'd truly decided, 
I slide like a ghost o’er the hill. 

I avoided the men who pursued me, 
And did it with uncanny ease; 

I fled to the wide open country, 
To wait till enquiry should cease. 


Two years in the army of hunted, 
I kept clear of the khaki-clad boys; 
And learned that for those who are 
wanted, 
There is little .of life’s smallest joys. 
My body the statute of limits, 
My hope to be free at the end; 
I escaped by a margin the slimmest, 
By avoiding the eye of a friend. 
A friend I might call him and proudly, 
But he wouldn’t respond to the call; 
For he stayed with the uniform gladly, 
While I ran away from it all. 
He’d only have sneered had he seen me, 
And I knew that he would have been 
right; 
So I turned my back to him sadly, 
And cowered like a thief in the night. 


He passed me with confident swagger, 
His chest proudly thrust to the fore; 
I swayed as a drunk man will stagger, 
And vowed I would bear it no more. 
Freedom was mine and the statute, 
Had expired weeks long gone; 
A recruiter I tendered a salute, 
And begged him to take me back on. 
I knew I’d not languish in prison. 
I’d kept my own name through it all; 
The recruiter too calmly did listen, 
The truth of it made me feel small. 
For I told him the whole of my story, 
And thought I couldn’t see his eyes; 
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I convinced him, I’m sure, I was sorry, 
Then he dealt me his little surprise. 
His eyes pierced the depths of my being, 
As his head lifted up to my gaze; 

A look that was fiery, all-seeing, 
Seemed to wither my flesh in it’s blaze. 


“The Corps is no haven for quitters, 
No almshouse for weaklings like you; 
Our need is for fighters and hitters, 
And men who know how to be true. 
We have chaff, I admit, and whole 
wheat, 
The men who come through with a will: 
We grow better each day, is there need 
to repeat, 
It’s the chaff that goes over the hill? 
I am busy, no time for deserters, 
I trust you will pardon me then; 
When I tell you we of headquarters, 
Extend hearty welcome—BUT ONLY 
TO MEN! 





THE STORY OF JUAN HERERRA 


When Juan was a wee Dominican nino, 
The son of a buxom young lass; 

At school he got soused up on vino, 
And was put at the head of his class. 


At the tender young age of just eight, 
And wanting his fame to increase; 
He showed his decrepit old father the 

gate, 
And was made a cabo of police. 


Ambition increased with fulfillment, 
One deed led on to another; 
With the money he got he was fairly 
content, 
For deporting to Haiti his brother. 


He took charge of a lottery gamble, 
And kept the big prize for himself; 
He was given a roving commission to 

ramble, 
With leave to enjoy all the pelf. 


As his age grew along with his wealth, 
With ambition increasing for fair; 
He drowned his wife for the good of her 

health, 
And was given the Governor’s chair. 


He grew tired of the ease and the com- 


ort, 
And because his whole soul did po 
it; 
He went into Haiti without any passport, 
And became a wild, rollicking bandit. 


He’d men from both sides of the border, 
And Ba aay merry they burgled their 


Juan did. the whole thing but in order, 
That he might be presidente some day. 


One day in a town in his province, 
A girl twiddled her fingers at him; 
O’er such things our Juan was no novice, 
But in this instance his features grew 
grim. 


He reasoned quite deeply, his madness 
grew cooler, 
To be — was too much too 


mil 

He knew if ‘he would he might be the sole 
ruler, 

So he slew every man, woman and 
child. 
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He cleaned up the whole doggone city, 
And hanged the folks up in the elms; 

And while whistling victorious ditty, 
He was made the sole boss of the realm. 


He'd — the height he had sought 


In dont thought bowed his head; 
There was nothing more now to be 
fought for, 
A fellow were just as well dead. 


But no, and here enters his conscience— 
emotion, 
He decided to reform, or so it is said; 
But instead of promotion he was thrown 
in the ocean, 
After hanging by the neck until dead. 
THE MARINES 


VA By J. J. Montague 


They do not mass in millions, 
The soldiers of the sea; 

We count ’em up in companies 
And mighty few there be. 

But somehow when we read of fights 
Where Uncle Sam takes part, 

And hear of deeds of gallantry 
That cheer the Yankee heart, 

In Cuba and the Philippines, 
In France, no matter where, 

It’s ten to one that we will find 
The Leathernecks were there. 





They always join the firing line 
A little in advance, 

They always seem to be the first 
To get a fighting chance. 

And woe betide whatever foe, 
That thinks a greater force 

Will drive them back from where they 

stand, 

Or turn them from their course. 

“Surrender” is not in their creed, 
They know what courage means, 

The first to come, the last to quit, 
Are always the Marines. 


They learn their trade the while they roll 
Upon the ocean swell, 

Away from any battlefield, 
But, oh, they learn it well; 

And with "the brine still on their cheeks, 
They come and march ashore, 

And do the sort of fighting 
That will win in any war. 


And when the guns are silenced, 
And the grizzly game is won, 

The world will thrill to hear the deeds 
The Leathernecks have done. 





MOTHERS 
By Edward L. Sabin 


Mothers are the queerest things— 
"Member when John went away, 
All but mother cried and cried 
When they said good-bye that day. 
She just talked and seemed to be 
Not the slightest bit upset; 
Was the only one who smiled— 
Other eyes were streaming wet. 


But when John came back again 
On a furlough safe and sound, 
With a medal for his deeds 
And without a single wound, 
While the rest of us hurrahed, 
Laughed and joked and danced about, 
Mother kissed him, and then she cried— 
Cried and cried like all git out! 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 

Col. John C. Beaumont. _— 

Lt. Col. Walter N. Hill. 

Maj. Harry K. Pickett. 

Capt. John D. Lockburner. 

lst Lt. James M. Smith. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. J. C. Beaumont 

Lt. Col. W. N. Hill 

Maj. H. L. Larson 

Capt. F. S. Robillard 

ist. Lt. H. C. Busbey 








MARINE CORPS ORDERS 
March 18, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
March 19, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
March 20, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
March 22, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
March 23, 1926 
Capt. E. M. Spencer, detached Army 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence School, 
Chicago, Ill., to MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, 
Va. 
i March 24, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
March 25, 1926 
H. H. Kenyon, detached MB, 


st Lt. 
— to MD, RS, Nyd, 


Parris a C.. 
: ston, 8S. C. 
— Gnr. J. F. Evans, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to Department of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. C. S. Forbell, orders detaching 
this officer from MB, NAS, Lakehurst, 
N. J., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., 
revoked. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE ORDERS 

ist Lt. C. A. Janson, MCR, on March 
2ist assigned to active duty for training 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., and on 
April 4th relieved from active duty. 








RESERVE COMMISSIONS 

Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, has 
forwarded commissions in the Marine 
Corps Reserve to: 

Maj. William M. MclIlvain; Capt. Rich- 
ard L. Dineley; 2nd Lt. Arthur E. Mead; 
2nd Lt. Francis T. Eagan; ist Lt. Marshall 
Y. Chapman; 2nd Lt. DeLinton G. Davie. 





RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS 


Maxime Collon; Howard O. Crowell; 
Henry M. Dickens; Donald E. Feldt; Gor- 
don R. Haynes; Forman O. Marvin; Jacob 
Novick; William A. Raney; John P. Ray; 
Francis E. Simpson; Lewis A. Smith; Ward 
P. Smith; William A. Studwell; Stanley 
M. Van Meter; Seckman . Wilson; 
Charles M. Wimberly; John A. Allen; John 
Anderson; John A. Betz; Dan Borbas; 
Ashby Chandler; Charles T. Disch; Rob- 
ert C. Esken; Thomas F. Weigand; Harold 
R. Betten; Clarence H. Brownfield; Au- 
gustus Byrd; Thomas A. Coleman; Harry 
E. Davie; Robert C. Freeman; George 
Matison; George T. Montgomery; Stanley 
G. Patke; Clarence E. Byrd; William J. 
Clarke; Roy N. Crass; John W. Eberhardt; 
Ernest F. Crocker; Roy M. Dewar; Dewey 
B. Gray; Edward La Cure; Wall 8S. Tefft; 
James D. Barnette; Henry G. Hughes; 
Leon H. Lapum; Harold H. Richardson; 
Jack H. Thompson; Clifford L. Turpin; 
Leon E. Walker; Neal G. Williams; Morris 


Feldman; Joseph E. Harding; Bodie F. 
Higdon; Allen E. Jacobs; Walter J. Le 
Blane; Joseph G. McCaffery; Joseph F. 


Nestman; Reginald W. Porter; Harry Pell; 
Harry Rice; Maurice O. Weeks; Frank 
M. Gibbs; Albert H. Greig; alg _ 
ennis 


Harvey; Franklyn J. Jackson; 
Moreau; Stanley E. Pleban; Frank H. 
Reynolds; Closely F. Sanders; Mendel 


Schwartz; Esker A. Singleton; Joseph R. 
Tiete; George F. Washburn; William A. 
Abel; Sidney R. Allen; Paul S. Baker; 
William L. Brinkler; Claude E. Carroll; 
Matthew P. Forester; Robert L. Hester; 
Harold R. Munden; Jess H. Sites; Leonard 
G. Smith; Simon J. Tang; George P. Wil- 
loughby; William W. Anderson; Wendell 
H. Crew; Joseph M. Fitzpatrick; Stanley 
R. Horn; William G. Kelliker; Charlie G. 
McGehee; August C. Mattes; Jens P. M. 
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Olsen; Patsy P. Sisca; James E. Watson; 
James N. Crocker; Lawrence Neely; Ray- 
mond Schmidt; Charles J. Trussell; Wal- 
ter V. Turlington; Elmer F. Penfield; 
John C. McNamara; Clarence E. Dornte; 
Carl R. Smith; Frederick M. Cooney; 
Julius Jalickee; Robert C. Meadows; 
Grover W. Moore. 


NAVAL ORDERS 

Lt. Comdr. Louie H. Williams (MC), 
detached Naval Training Station, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to duty with First 
Brigade U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, 
Haiti. 

Lt. Comdr. Ogdon D. King (MC), de- 
tached First Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port 
au Prince, Haiti, to Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Lt. William E. G. Erskine, to duty exe- 
cutive officer, U. S. S. Kidder. 

Lt. Frank H. Towner (MC), detached 
Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va., to First 
Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, 
Haiti. 








PROMOTION 
The following promotions have been 
recently announced: 
Col. Norman G. Burton, A. Q. M. 
Lt. Col. Charles R. Sanderson, A. Q. M. 
Maj. Norman C. Bates. 
Capt. John N. Popham. 
Capt. Edwin J. Mund. 
Capt. Lee H. Brown. 
Capt. Robert E. Mills. 
ist Lt. Bayard L. Bell. 
Ist Lt. Vernon E. Megee. 
1st Lt. Guy B. Beatty. 
lst Lt. Robert D. Foote, Jr. 
Ist Lt. Andre V. Cherbonnier. 
Ist Lt. William W. Davies. 


RECENT GRADUATES 

Pvt. First Class, Joseph J. Rada—Win- 
dow Display Course. 

Ist Lt. Julian P. Brown—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing Course. 

2nd Lt. Harold C. Roberts—Bookkeep- 
ing, Accounting and Auditing Course. 

Sergt. Doyle C. Melton—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt., First Class, Walter G. Wale—Rail- 
way Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt., First Class, Jessie H. Hammett— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt., First Class, Percy C. Broell—Radio 
Operator’s Course. 

Pvt. James H. Haseltine—Special Poul- 
try Course. 





Sergt. John Demolea—Farm Crops 
Course. 
2nd Lt. Homer L. Litzenberg—Book- 


keeping, Accounting and Auditing Course. 
Capt. Gustav F. Bloedel—Bookkeeping 
Accounting and Auditing Course. 
Pvt. Peter G. Vanderlyke—Complete 
Automobile Course. 
Pvt. Andrew 
Poultry Course. 

Mr. Earl O. Mays—Diversified Farming 
for the South Course. 

Corp. John J. Medalis—Poultry Farming 
Course. 

Pvt. Alfred B. 
Fireman’s Course. 

Pvt. Ernest P. Lanciaux—Good English 
Course. 

Pvt. Constantine Tatto—Radio Opera- 
tor’s Course. 

Pvt. Edward A. Frink—Complete Au- 
tomobile Course. 

Pvt., First Class, Thomas J. Ayers— 
Traffic Management Course. 

Pvt. John Hallo—Good English Course. 

Pvt., First Class, Floyd F. Brooker— 
Complete Automobile Course. 


Kupfernagel — Special 


Stewart—Stationary 


Corp. Lee N. Utz—Principles of Survey- 
ing Course. 
Corp. Albert E. Simmonds—Practical 


Telephony Course. 
Mr. Leonard Srolovitz—Complete Auto- 
mobile Course. 


REENLISTMENTS 

Thews, Clarence R., at Chicago, 3-24-26, 
for West Coast. 

Thompson, Joe S., at Dallas, 3-23-26, for 
MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 

Patenaude, Joseph P., at Boston, 3-24-26, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Cross, Howard, at Washington, 3-24-26, 
for Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

DiGangi, Gandolph, at New Haven, 
3-23-26, for West Coast. 

Stock, Clyde J., at New York, 3-23-26, 
for West Coast. 

Tiete, Joseph R., at Cleveland, 3-23-26, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Busch, Frank R., at Salt Lake City, 
3-13-26, for Rectg., Salt Lake City. 
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Brown, Joseph, at San _ Francisco, 
3-10-26, for MB, Mare Island, Calif. 

Hughes, Cornelius, at Philadelphia, 
3-13-26, for Depot, Philadelphia. 

Millaway, James E., at Washington, for 
MB, Parris Island, 8S. C. 

Hunsamer, George W., at Salt Lake 
City, 3-8-26, for MB, Puget Sound. 

Love, Edward L., at Los Angeles, 3-3-26, 
for MB, San Diego, Calif. 

Flynn, William E., at Puget Sound, 
3-5-26 for U S. S. Idaho. : 

Geiger, Harvey A., at Washington, 
ar aes for Headquarters, Washington, 


Johnson, Howard, at Philadelphia, 
3-17-26, for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Almquist, Albert H., at Quantico, 
3-20-26, for MB, Quantico, Va. 

Orthober, Frank, at Mare Island, 3-17-26, 
for MB, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lockette, Henry W., at 
3-12-26, for MB, Quantico, Va. 

McColm, Homer §&S., at Kansas City, 
3-10-26, for ‘MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Crocker, Ernest F., at San Francisco, 
3-5-26, for MB, Boston, Mass. 

Holbrook, Howard H., at Sacramento, 
3-6-26, for MB, San Diego, Calif. 


Baltimore, 





NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 


CHAUMONT—Sailed San Francisco, 16 
March for Manila via Honolulu and Guam 
on the following tentative itinerary— 
Arrive Honolulu 23 March, leave 25 March, 
arrive Guam 5 April, leave 8 April, arrive 
Manila 13 April, leave 20 April, arrive 
Shanghai 24 April, leave 29 April, arrive 
Honolulu 11 May, leave 13 May, arrive 
San Francisco 19 May. Will sail from San 
Francisco again on 2 June for Honolulu, 
Guam and Manila. 

HENDERSON—Arrived Norfolk Yard 21 
March. Will sail from Norfolk 1 April 
for the West Coast on the following 
itinerary—Arrive Canal Zone 8 April, 
leave 10 April, arrive San Diego 20 April, 
leave 22 April, arrive San Pedro 22 April, 
leave 23 April, arrive San Francisco 24 
April, leave 5 May, arrive Canal Zone 16 
May, leave 18 May, arrive Hampton Roads 
25 May. 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads 10 
March. Will sail from Hampton Roads 


‘1 April for the West Indies, stopping at 


Cape Haitien, Guantanamo, Port au 
Prince, St. Thomas and San Juan. Due 
to return Hampton Roads about 20 April. 

NITRO—Arrived Navy Yard, Norfolk, 18 
February for overhaul. Will sail from 
Hampton Roads 19 April, arrive Phila- 
delphia 20 April, leave 23 April, arrive 
Iona Island 24 April, leave 28 April, ar- 
rive Newport 29 April, leave 1 May, arrive 
Hampton Roads 2 May, leave Hampton 
Roads about 17 May for the West Coast. 

ORION—At Navy Yard, Norfolk. Will 
be placed out of commission about 30 
April, 1926. 

PATOKA—At Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
for overhaul. Date of completion repairs 
30 April. 

RAMAPO—Sailed Bremerton 15 March 
for San Francisco. Will proceed to the 
Navy Yary, Mare Island, for overhaul. 
Date of completion of repairs 30 April. 

SAPELO—Arrived Port Arthur 19 
March to load a cargo of fuel oil for 
discharge at Melville. Due Melville about 
29 March. Will leave Melville about 31 
March and arrive Hampton Roads about 


1 April. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Hampton Roads 20 
March. Will proceed to the Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, for overhaul period. 

VEGA—Sailed San Diego 12 March for 
the East Coast via the Canal Zone on 
the following itinerary—Arrive Canal 
Canal Zone 22 March, leave 24 March, 
arrive Port au Prince 27 March, leave 29 
March, arrive Boston 4 April, leave 8 
April, arrive New York 9 April, leave 12 
April, arrive Philadelphia 13 April, leave 
15 April, arrive Hampton Roads 16 April, 
leave 20 April, arrive Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk, 20 April 

BRAZOS—Sailed Cristobal 17 March for 
Port Arthur. 

BRIDGE—Arrived Hampton Roads 20 
March. 

ARCTIC—Sailed Balboa 12 March for 
Mare Island. 

CUYAMA—Sailed from Gulf of Fonseca 
19 March for San Diego. 

KANAWHA—Arrived Port Culebra 15 
March. 

NECHES—Arrived Culebra 13 
March. 

PECOS—Sailed Woosung 14 March for 
Manila. 


Port 
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Best Meals in Southeast 
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4 out of 5 
are victims 


Whether you are a Ma- 
rine or a civilian, your 
gums are the keys to 
health. Why pay the 
price of neglect? Keep 
your gums healthy and 
strong, then your teeth 
will not suffer the penal- 
ties of Pyorrhea. 


Forhan’s is a safe, effi- 
cient, pleasant tasting 
dentifrice and its daily 
use counteracts the ef- 
fects of harmful bac- 
teria. 


Don’t wait for tender, 
bleeding gums to warn you 
of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward 
it off by going regularly to 
the dentist and using For- 
han’s twice a day—it cleans 
and whitens the teeth and 
keeps your mouth fresh, 
clean and wholesome. 
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Sold at all 
Post Exchanges 
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R. J. Forhan, DDS. h | 

Forhan Ce mpany, forka Ny] 
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Marines - - Attention!! 


CASH IN ON YOUR SPARE TIME 


You can make up to several hundred dollars 
a month. Be the marine of your Post to get 
this money making proposition. Send your 
name in the next mail to 


COLUMBIA 


THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, © “rex. 








no other 
shaving cream With 
offers such 
shaving value as the Marines 


Aboard every ship and in every barracks all over the 


e cf 
world, you will find the Gillette the razor preferred by 
most Marines. They know it is the faultless shaving 
on implement. 
Shaving Cream Its scientific design and construction with the genuine 


Gillette Blade makes a combination which means the ut- 








THE QUALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD 





Lather—that’s just it. It whips up most in shaving comfort—have you experienced it? 
in ¢ iffy into ;¢ at ant, bus . mere ©. PEE w ¢ . roe 
a Sift ) an abundant, bushy GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
lather that makes your whiskers al 
most melt off your face. Then along 
comes the razor, and just mowes ’em 
lown; you scarcely feel it at all. No 
pain—no sting—no after-smart. 
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Ask for “WILLIAMS” at your Post 
Exchange 
The 
J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, 
Conn * 


AQUA 
VELVA 
After 
Your 
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\ perfect preparation for renewing POLISH 

the freshness and beauty of dress Ice & uva ’ nc. 

White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. For Cleaning and Burnishing IMPORTING 


I Sno-White are Service Ornaments Buttons 
es it Buckles Slides TAILORS 
' Price, 35 cents 509 Fifth Ave., New York 
. Especially adapted to the needs of 
- OF (a all Branches of the Service - ° 
Price 25 Cents niaieaiads tes Army, Navy and Marine 
Prepared by repare y Corps Officer 
. , . Ss -ers 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist F. P. WELLER, Druggist : : I ; re . 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. Washington, D. C., Sales Office _ 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. Westory Bldg., 14th & F Sts. N.W. 
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